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SamveEL Everett 
Northwestern University 


The war is making clear to all of us 
the necessary close relation between 
educational purposes and procedures 
and the basic needs and values in society. 
We are fighting to preserve and make 
possible the extension of democratic 
ideals among all peoples. Whatever else 
it may have done, this sanguinary strug- 
gle against race hatred, oppression of 
weaker peoples, the abolition of civil lib- 
erties, and the rule through fear and mil- 
itary might is bringing new insight to 
the American people. The war has led 
us in the educational profession to ask 
what is of most worth, just as the 
American people have been led to ask 
the same question. Citizens and teachers 
are coming to the same answer: Free- 
dom is of most worth. Respect for the 
individual person regardless of differ- 
ences of race, color, intelligence or socio- 
economic status; freedom of expression ; 
freedom from fear; freedom from want; 
and freedom of worship—these are of 
greatest worth in society and therefore 
in the school. The essential purpose in 
education becomes, as it has always been 
in a democracy, the education of free 
men. 

Our ultimate social and educational 
aims are being clarified by the war. But 
the means of their realization are con- 
fusing and often contradictory. We are 
often told that we must learn to develop 
hatred of the enemy, to feel delight when 
thousands of his soldiers and civilians 


are killed, to work for the abject defeat 
and subjugation of enemy nations. We 
are thus in danger of accepting Hitler's 
own sadistic purpose and desire—the 
total annihilation of all who oppose mnili- 
tary might. 


We as a people have accepted the be- 
lief, and rightly so, that war is now the 
only road to freedom. In doing so our 
greatest danger is not military defeat 
but rather that in the process of win- 
ning a war and making a peace we shall 
gradually come to accept the values and 
practices against which we are now 
fighting. 

But such a result is not inevitable. 
We can, as a people at war, strive to 
clarify our understanding of the demo- 
cratic values which are threatened by 
armed conflict. We can come to realize 
that the freedoms for which we are 
fighting are those necessary to all men, 
friend and foe alike. We can come to 
accept the fact that even in America we 
have achieved them only imperfectly and 
that there is much still to be done. 


This is the task of education. To seek 
to understand what freedom for all men 
means! To seek to bring it nearer in 
school and in society! Guiding children, 
youth and adults to understand and 
practice democracy is certainly as im- 
portant as winning military victories, 
for such victories are in the end futile 
if we lose the great values which they are 
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intended to preserve and extend. It is 
therefore peculiarly appropriate that in 
this issue of Educational Method “Four 
Freedoms for Children” be considered— 
freedom of expression, freedom from 
fear, freedom from want and freedom 
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of worship. A truly democratic society 
educates the young to an understanding 
and practice of democracy. Each gen- 
eration must learn its ways and be im- 
bued with a desire to new democratic 
achievements. 
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Lovis Apamic’ 


In this terrible period of all-out war 
to determine whether the world shall be 
slave or free, education faces a sharp- 
ened responsibility. Today’s children 
will inherit the consequences of today’s 
events, and as we now train them, so will 
they later deal with their heritage. 

“The foundation of every state,” said 
Diogenes, “is the education of its 
youth.” Diogenes was a Cynic, and in- 
deed the word seems to have fused its 
ancient and quite different modern mean- 
ings in the power Nazi education has 
supplied to the Nazi bid for, and near- 
success in obtaining, the kind of state 
they want. The re-education of German 
youth will present a most critical post- 
war problem. 

The perverted Nazi result does not, 
however, pervert nor make cynical Diog- 
enes’ statement. It depends on how 
people are educated, and to what end. 
Citizens of a democratic state have 
learned different values, and the task im- 
mediately confronting American teach- 
ing calls for a widened and deepened ap- 
plication of our basic principles. We are 
officially pledged to help bring Roose- 
velt’s four freedoms—of expression and 
religion; from want and fear—to the 
whole world. Whether they will be per- 
petuated into action depends upon how 
we ourselves have been educated, form- 
ally and informally, and upon how we 
bring up our children. 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote: “En- 
lighten the people generally, and tyranny 


and oppressions of both mind and body 
will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn 
of day”; and he thought, “By far the 
most important bill in our whole code is 
that for the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people.” Jefferson, believing 
in diffusion of knowledge and deeply in- 
terested and active in the establishment 
of schools, evidently adhered to a defini- 
tion of education now marked obsolete 
in my dictionary: “education—the pro- 
cess of bringing up (young people).” 
He does not seem to have narrowed it 
down to its current dictionary meaning: 
“the systematic instruction, schooling or 
training given to the young... in prepa- 
ration for the work of life.’ And I am 
sure that every successful teacher—suc- 
cessful in terms of function performed— 
bears in mind the wider areas of the 
earlier definition as well as the later 
which is professionally more directly ap- 
plicable. 

The “work of life” for which the 
young are to be prepared shows a differ- 
ent face from the one it showed a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. Science and tech- 
nology outstripped understanding of hu- 
man relations; the combination led to 
two world wars in twice as many decades. 
The world has shrunk so rapidly that 
only the experience of the present war 
has made us realize, however reluctantly, 
that all parts of the earth are now 
easily accessible and therefore interde- 
pendent. It took the pressing necessities 
of far-flung battle fronts, plus the ad- 


1Louis Adamic, as many of our readers know, is author of The Native’s Return, From Many Lands, Two-Way 


Passage, and numerous magazine articles which have contributed to America’s concept of democracy. 
book, What’s Your Name?, the third volume in his Nation of Nations Series, is reviewed 


His latest 


in this issue. It is of 


especial importance to teachers. Mr. Adamic is at present giving his entire time to the post-war problems he 
discusses in the article here presented. Those interested in the question may secure further material by 


sending to Mr. Adamic, Milford, New Jersey, for his bulletin In re:Two-Way Passage. 


(5e per copy) .—Editor. 
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vance in airborne transportation, to 
change our ideas of geography. Maps 
made by the Mercator projection (flat- 
tening the globe by stretching the polar 
regions to the dimensions of the equator) 
are being superseded by those drawn on 
the air-projection principle (a plane 
tangent to the earth’s surface and touch- 
ing it wherever the center of interest 
happens to be). Such a change in 
teaching geography will alter incalcu- 
lably our whole concept of the world in 
terms of neighbors and of distance, to 
say nothing of anything else. 

The “systematic instruction” given to 
the young will include, little by little, 
such revolutionary facts as these. And 
such revolutionary facts will, in time, 
bring about a radical alteration in the 
way people think—and consequently 
act—about the world and its possibilities 
and its human relationships. The con- 
cept of democracy, earlier stated in the 
Christian concept of the brotherhood of 
man, is centuries old. But it has until 
recently been in the realm of the dream, 
the unattainable ideal. Now, however, 
it has been brought within the area of 
the attainable by virtue of increased 
scientific knowledge. Now, for the first 
time, there are in the world enough 
natural resources and enough practical 
knowledge of production and distribu- 
tion to insure plenty of everything for 
everybody. The one thing lacking is our 
awareness of these facts, still half-hidden 
from us by the mists of antiquated as- 
sumptions and feelings. “To enlighten 
the people generally” would, I think, in- 
clude scrutinizing the mists in the light 
of the facts. And, under the pressure 
of world events, we will have to hasten 
We have not much time. 
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It’s later, much later, than most of us 
realize. 

If we are to be able to cope with a 
swiftly changing world, we will all have 
to become—and rapidly—highly con- 
scious of ourselves, of the world beyond 
our immediate surroundings, and also of 
the misty, deep and seldom-questioned 
layers within ourselves. And certainly 
great awareness is required of those who 
prepare today’s children for tomorrow’s 
hazards—and opportunities. 

Successful teachers know that educa- 
tion does not stop with formal, class- 
room presentation of facts, ideas and 
methods. Children are influenced, are 
affected and trained, by perception of 
their teachers’ general attitude and at- 
mosphere. Teaching by example pre- 
pares—or mis-prepares—pupils for the 
work of life, which includes living, even 
more than teaching by imparting data 
or inculcating method. What kind of 
person the teacher is, what he really 
thinks and feels even when not articu- 
lated, is not possible of concealment. 
You can’t fool children about these 
things; and they educate as much as 
any string of dates or fraction-tables. 
“The secret of education,” said Emer- 
son, “lies in respecting the pupil.” 

Teachers also know that what is 
learned in school hours forms only part 
of the child’s learning. His home, his 
friends, all his extra-curricular activi- 
ties, share in preparing him for life. But 
the school has a strategic position all its 
own, which is only rarely fully used. It 
takes over from the family a good many 
of the child’s waking hours; it takes 
over authority during that time; and 
it—more especially, the teacher—adds 
another model to that already established 
by the parents. The child develops 
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either by trying to become like those 
models, or by rebelling against them. 
It is fortunate when the home can carry 
over to the school, and the school to the 
home without too much conflict in the 
child. In any case, what he learns, how 
he is influenced by any of his contacts 
and activities cannot be compartmental- 
ized or isolated from other aspects of 
his education without damage. All the 
factors which mold him, which evoke 
his latent capabilities, which force him 
to grow up, act on each other and upon 
his inherent qualities and make him the 
sum of whatever he is at any given 
moment. 

The American public school has an- 
other very important function peculiar 
to the United States. This country has 
an extremely heterogeneous population. 
About one-third have come, or their 
fathers or grandfathers have come, 
from other lands. The United States 
is a nation of nations, the world in micro- 
cosm, blood relative to some sixty na- 
tions, races and religions. Under the 
aegis of democracy we have learned a 
good deal about living together. 

But there are many shortcomings in 
the American practices of democracy— 
which is explicitly founded on the con- 
. cept of human equality. Many people 
still dislike and mistrust and fear those 
unlike themselves, and for convenience 
and because they don’t want to think 
beyond the dislike to the fear, they 
half-consciously divide Americans into 
groups: Polish, German, Slavic, old- 
stock; Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant; Negro, Indian, Japanese, 
white. And some, less polite than others, 
use epithets like Chink, hunkie, dago, 
kike, Red-neck (not to be confused with 
“Red” ). The next step is to like or dis- 
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like, approve or disapprove of some- 
body, not for his individual virtues and 
faults, but as part of a group. It is 
interesting to notice that when these 
people accept someone, they rarely men- 
tion or consciously think of his group- 
label, although it has much influenced 
their reaction; but when they dislike or 
disapprove, the name springs to mind 
and tongue, often disguised as an appar- 
ent afterthought. 

When the child whose family and 
friends are of pretty much the same 
background and group prejudices first 
meets in school American kids of differ- 
ent heritages, the unspoken attitude of 
his teacher will enter into his reaction to 
those pupils alien to him, as will the 
way she teaches him—or is permitted to 
teach him—American history, for ex- 
ample. The power of teachers to recon- 
cile or to alienate different elements in 
our population is immense. 

We have talked a good deal this past 
year about American unity, but in re- 
ality there are many stresses and strains 
beneath the surface. Not enough Amer- 
icans yet acknowledge that the United 
States of today has been built by many 
hands from many countries. They do 
not clearly realize how greatly our vi- 
tality has been enriched by blood trans- 
fusions from all over the world. Nor 
do they yet see the grand and hopeful 
promise for the future in America’s 
diversity of people. Without diversity, 
unity becomes uniformity, the stultified, 
regimented order of robots. Variety of 
population is not the only diversity, of 
course, but it is a big help. 

One of the most important tasks of 
teachers in a democracy is to show their 
pupils that democracy means essen- 
tial human equality; that it provides 
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through the principle of unity within 
diversity (a law of nature, by the way) 
for the flowering of individual uniqueness 
in a common and universal frame. It is 
their business to teach their pupils 
to accept and rejoice in schoolmates’ 
differences; and to base acceptance and 
rejection on other criteria than race, 
creed, color or national heritage, or on 
the outworn premise of an immutable 
human hierarchy. But of course teachers 
can’t do it unless they themselves believe 
in these things and are allowed to ex- 
press them freely. They cannot teach 
John Adams to accept Tony Viscovitz 
if they in their secret hearts look down 
on Tony Viscovitz and his family and 
his culture, or merely tolerate them. 
Tolerance and intolerance both stem 
from hate born of fear; the one is only 
a disguised version of the other. Teachers 
cannot get children to be proud of their 
part in this nation of nations if they 
themselves bemoan the advent of “money- 
grubbing foreigners.” Fortunately this 
viewpoint has been decreasing over the 
last thirty years or so, but there is still 
some of it left. 

What I have been saying is applicable 
to education at any moment in a democ- 
cracy such as the United States. But 
there is a special reason for saying it 
right now. After the United Nations 
have won the military victory, we shall 
have to win the peace. Whether or not 
we intend to implement the President’s 
four freedoms and inaugurate the Vice- 
President’s century of the common man, 
using for that end what Willkie calls 
our reservoir of the world’s good will, we 
do take for granted that postwar 
European reconstruction will fall largely 
upon us. It seems certain that an Amer- 
ican peacetime army will go abroad as 
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soon as the war is over to administer 
the supplies we are already amassing 
for the purpose, and to help Europe’s 
reconstruction in every possible way. 
I believe, as I have said elsewhere, that 
we should at the same time take abroad 
the American experience of living to- 
gether. It is up to us to help Europe 
develop and establish her own version of 
democracy, in order that there shall be 
peace in the world. 

In my opinion, the peacetime army (I 
call it to myself the American Recon- 
struction Mission—the ARM) ought to 
be very carefully chosen from volunteers. 
It should be representative not only of 
the American experience and way of life, 
but of our population, including Amer- 
icans of all backgrounds from the first 
to the nth generations. The main re- 
quirements are an unshakable belief in 
democratic principles, practices and po- 
tentialities, and an affinity for the re- 
gion to which the candidate will be sent. 

Members of the ARM should be very 
carefully trained, not only in the neces- 
sary special techniques, but in the lan- 
guage and history of the country to which 
they are assigned, European history as a 
whole, and the history and development 
of America. The personnel should also 
be required to trace the concept of de- 
mocracy, since much of it came from 
Europe in the first place, and the ARM 
would only be returning it—much aug- 
mented, to be sure, and improved—to its 
original homelands. 

But such education takes time, and 
there is none to lose. A dozen institu- 
tions of higher learning are already 
offering courses in training for postwar 
work abroad. Others are considering 
doing so. We must remember that in 
addition to the people rendering prac- 
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tical, material aid, many teachers will 
be needed. The Nazi “technique of de- 
population” includes them in its syste- 
matic extermination of civilians in occu- 
pied countries: to date, Poland, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. You can’t train a good 
teacher, or a good anything else, over- 
night—not for work in a foreign country 
on the mission I propose. 

European reconstruction will require 
a very large American personnel, cer- 
tainly at first, until people in the vari- 
ous countries can take over. An Austrian 
refugee writes to me of conditions in 
Europe: “. .. the major devastation will 
consist in the lack of leaders. Not only 
the extermination of the intelligentsia 
in certain occupied countries, but also 
the hatred and distrust of the nations 
in their own leaders will make it neces- 
sary that objective forces, well selected 
and well acquainted with the problems 
they are facing, bridge the gulf. This 
gap may last until a new generation has 
grown up; it may be shorter if reliable 
democrats can still be found. But I 
remember with some horror how after 
World War I the most important paci- 
fistic groups were quickly controlled by 
nationalistic exponents. . . .” 

No doubt the American mission will 
become a life’s career for some of its per- 
sonnel. Young people now in the upper 
grades and in high schools may well take 
part. And young people of immigrant 
parentage, as well as their elders, have 
special qualifications. They know, or 
can more easily learn, the language of 
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their old countries, an asset in our 
general indifference to foreign lan- 
guages. The indifference, however, is be- 
ginning to melt. Ben Robertson, P)’s 
ace war correspondent, tells of American 
soldiers in China exchanging gunnery 
lessons for lessons in Chinese. And there 
have been reports of Polish soldiers in 
the Middle East welcoming with tears 
in their eyes some Americans who spoke 
their tongue. 

People from immigrant groups know, 
or can readily refresh their memories, 
about customs and habits of their home- 
lands. And their story of forty-eight 
states and more nationalities, races and 
religions living together for seventy 
years without war, and on the whole 
harmoniously, will find for them a more 
receptive audience than would be given 
people from totally different back- 
grounds. But in order to be wholehearted 
about American democracy, these new- 
immigrant people must have been mad: 
to feel that they are part of American 
life, and that this country recognizes and 
values what their groups have added to 
her shaping. 

No doubt one day the history books 
will all be rewritten, as the maps have 
had to be redrawn. Each new genera- 
tion makes a new interpretation of the 
past, new mores for the present, and new 
dreams for the future. Let us hope 
they will have been so educated that they 
can help build the four freedoms into 
the structure of the whole world. 
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FREEDOM OF WORSHIP: ONE EARTH INDIVISIBLE 


Everett Ross CLincuy 
President, The National Conference of Christians and Jews 


The four freedoms for all children 
with which this issue of Educational 
Method is concerned, freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom from fear, freedom from 
want, and the freedom of worship, are 
among the essential elements of civiliza- 
tion as we envisage it in this country. 
These ideas are valuable to the American 
way of life. 


Every nation builds its civilization 
upon certain recognized values. Indeed, 
it can be said that the basic distinction 
that marks one nation as separate from 
another is not so much language or 
physical characteristics or climate, as it 
is ideas. The ideas and their expression 
in the institutions, the laws, and the arts 
people prize, are the “valuables” of the 
nation. 

Education is the process of guiding 
people to make choices which will lead 
them to the understanding and the re- 
creation of these valuables in ever new 
and higher forms. 

The vitality of any nation can be 
measured by the degree of conviction of 


‘| the people about the prime values in 


their civilization. For example, our 
country developed lustily because we as 
a people have believed fervently in the 
values of liberty and equality in our 
Declaration of Independence. We shall 
undoubtedly tend toward decadence and 
doom when we lose our faith in these 
values. Or, again, the freedom of man’s 
mind and soul, guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights, will be assured only as long as a 
sufficient number of citizens have faith to 
believe that they have “natural rights,” 


derived from the nature of man as a 
creature of God. 

This article is intended to accent three 
points of importance to educators: 


1. Each of the four freedoms is di- 
rectly related to the others. Citizens 
possess freedom of their minds and souls 
when they are free from fear of aggres- 
sive personalities. Citizens are free from 
fear of tyrants only when all men en- 
joy justice, both economic and social. 
A tyrant-dictator can get a following 
and come to power only when there is 
sufficiently desperate inequity between 
the rich and the poor, the privileged 
and the outcast, which the tyrant can 
exploit. On the other hand, when 
righteousness prevails in a nation’s po- 
litical economy, then all men can be 
free. 

Can schools safely handle the explo- 
sive TNT in the discussion of righteous- 
ness in parity of economic opportunity, 
race relations, political and economic de- 
mocracy, honesty in labor unions, in- 
tegrity in business and government? The 
answer lies in the fact that many public 
school teachers do, successfully. More- 
over, it is perfectly safe when a school 
specifically gives as _ reference the 
adopted social ideas of the main religious 
bodies. No responsible group of citizens 
will decry a teacher of any subject in 
the curriculum because that teacher 
points out the relationship of that course 
to the social teachings today of Judaism, 
Catholicism, and Protestant Christi- 
anity. As a corollary, the schools can 
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win the deep appreciation of organized 
religion by so doing.’ 


2. If point one is true, that the basis 
of all freedom lies in righteousness, and 
if righteousness is by its nature religi- 
ous, then education must increase the 
attention it gives to religion. 

What can be done through the pro- 
cesses of education to cultivate the re- 
ligious instincts of the child, and to de- 
velop an appreciation of the spiritual 
values? It is true that religion is ex- 
perience rather than knowledge, but that 
experience must be related to a structure 
of knowledge. The schools can teach 
the facts about religion, inculcate an 
appreciation of the history of religion, 
of its past and present enrichment of the 
life of mankind, something of the con- 
temporary religious scene, and of the 
religious groups that appear in it. 

It is true that to know about religion 
will not make one religious. But it is just 
as true that ignorance of religion, of its 
nature, aims and manifestations, is an 
insuperable obstacle to any vital religi- 
ous experience. England in wartime has 
found that it has on its hands a genera- 
tion of religious illiterates. Its educa- 
tional leaders are working on techniques 
of religious education in their schools 
for the sake of both war aims and a 
foundation for democracy in the post- 
war world. 

It would appear that a course of les- 
sons on religion that would treat it ob- 
jectively as one of the elements of human 
culture might be devised for public 
schools. Such a study would be in the 
area of natural religion, as distinct from 
revealed religion. “Natural religion” is 
that area of religion arrived at by rea- 


son, such as the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the natural 
rights of man embodied in the Bill of 
Rights which man enjoys because of his 
divine nature. “Revealed religion” is the 
field of doctrine and dogma, and as such 
must be left to the schools of each par- 
ticular religious body. 

In sum, then, there could be no ob- 
jection on the part of any American to 
teaching of the principles of spirituality, 
those higher ends and moments of the 
mind and moral feelings that are explicit 
or implied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Both of these documents 
draw upon certain principles of natural 
religion. It is in the principles believed 
to be “revealed” that religious groups 
separate for worship, discipline, and 
ceremonies. In the sources of natural 
religion, that is, in those principles that 
are derived from and based on reason, 
all religious groups agree. Explicit or 
implicit in these two historic documents 
are belief in God, in man as a creation 
of God, and the assertion of certain 
rights as belonging to every man by 
virtue of his nature and origin. Here 
are certain basic religious convictions 
common to Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew. It may well be that upon them 
might be built a course in religion for 
the public schools that would be accept 
able to all three. 


3. Citizens of the three main religious 
traditions who can be mobilized to safe- 
guard and expand the Four Freedoms 
in America are Protestants, Catholics. 
and Jews; but children in these cultures 
urgently need education in inter-group 
relations. Like nations and race groups, 


1A harmony of these social ideals is available from The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Inclose 5 cents in stamps. 
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FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


religious cultures have not yet learned 
to live together in brotherhood. If the 
freedoms promised by the United Na- 
tions’ Charter are to be maintained, 
Christians, Jews and the Oriental re- 
ligions, too, must learn to practice 
brotherhood. 

Brotherhood is giving to others the 
rights we want to keep _ ourselves. 
Brotherhood is a law for human rela- 
tions as inexorable as Boyles law in 
physics; it it as true to the nature of 
the universe as is the law of gravity 
itself. 

Then let the schools teach the prac- 
tical, the terribly demanding law of 
brotherhood. No race can long preserve 
the freedom it will not grant to other 
races. No nation can long promise its 
own citizens rights which it prevents 
other nations from offering their people, 
too. No religion can long enjoy liberty 
of conscience if it refuses it to those 
of other religions. 
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School supervisors and directors of 
instruction are living in the time of a 
new creation. Old trails of the tribes 
are being blown up. New roads are be- 
ing built in every land, over every sea, 
through the sky, and on a prodigious 
scale. Distance shrinks in terms of 
time, and time is freighted with change. 
A world society is being built before our 
very eyes. Brotherhood is no longer a 
visionary sentimentalism; it is a dis- 
covery for which a technology is des- 
perately demanded. There is no greater 
task for educators for the post-war 
world than to equip children with the 
techniques of global brotherhood. 

There can be no freedom for anybody 
in America unless those freedoms are 
shared with all in America. And Amer- 
icans cannot hope to become “one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all” unless we help to create one 
earth, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all mankind. 








MENTAL TESTING: TECHNIQUE WITHOUT VISION 


Leon Norpau 
James Monroe High School, New York City 


There is but one means of extending 
knowledge and that is unreservedly to 
exert ourselves to extend it. When an 
idea which offers great benefit is not 
continually improved through intelligent 
reflection, though such reflection brings 
not immediate preferment, honors, or 
monetary reward, then that idea, al- 
though somewhat modified in this or 
that detail, suffers first unperceived 
neglect and later profound impairment. 
Specifically, with usual rote-mindedness, 
we have sought to pattern after the 
conceptions of those who introduced 
mental testing into the schools of the 
twentieth century instead of using the 
basic idea so as to broaden it into a 
magnificent aid which might have been 
of benefit to instructor and student alike. 
We have clipped off the main branches 
and upon the remnant stock grafted such 
barbarously alien and insignificant twigs 
as changes in the format of question, 
standardization of norms derived from 
vast numbers of subjects, the introduc- 
tion of group examination together with 
reduction in price of test forms, shorten- 
ing of examination time, the discarding 
of the necessity for judgment on the 
part of the marker, and others. But 
the fundamental conception of Dr. Binet 
which could have led to more intelligent 
teaching and testing has been just as 
fundamentally disregarded by precisely 
those who, while claiming to have broad- 
ened his contribution, have rather, in the 
interests of dogmatically mechanical pro- 
cedure—“of (convenient) practicability, 


1Binet, A., L’Etude experimentale de Vintelligence. 


(convenient) ease of administration, and 
(convenient) objectivity”—made of it a 
trivially spectacular Roman candle in- 
stead of a safety-lamp helping to light 
the way of the miner who seeks to ex- 
tract the all-precious ore of intelligence, 
Were we to acquaint ourselves with 
the breadth of Binet’s contribution in- 
stead of pouncing upon the most ex- 
ploitable fraction, we could not embark 
so enthusiastically upon experiments 
conducted upon thousands or tens of 
thousands of subjects nor would we sub- 
scribe to the thin theorizing which as- 
sumes that the value of an experiment is 
directly proportional to the number of 
cases examined. “There is some danger”, 
wrote Binet, “in multiplying the number 
of subjects for one risks losing in quality 
what one gains in quantity. If one takes 
mental tests of thousands of subjects, 
one must examine each in a summary 
fashion, one must work with subordi- 
nate collaborators who work with more 
automaticity than reflection.” 
Consciously or subconsciously driven 
by the desire to show quick results for 
reputation’s sake, we overlook the point 
that results derived from anonymous 
subjects whose previous history and 
present possibilities are of no concern 
to us have a value directly proportional 
to the time and interest given to each. 
With Binet, it was otherwise: “For 
proper adaptation to the personality of 
the child, one must take the trouble te 
know him and to study with curiosity 
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and simplicity all these little souls.” 
And again: “The detailed study of 
thirty children by investigators whom 
one knows to be attentive, conscientious, 
intelligent, instructed, is worth more, 
incontestably so, than vague observa- 


tions, often equivocal, gathered by un- 


known from three thousand 


children. 


persons, 
993 


These and many other suggestions of 
Binet seem to have been disregarded 
both in intelligence testing and in teach- 
ing. Through furtive consideration of 
the individual we have gained “objective” 
results, considered reliable because we 
have chosen statistical records as our 
ultimate criterion without profoundly 
questioning the nature of the questions 


-ffrom which such records have been de- 


rived. What is their nature? Do they 
employ the intelligence of the pupil or 
do they rather reward his ability to 
memorize as the average actor memor- 
wes his lines? “Memory,” observed 
Binet, “is the grand simulator of intel- 
ligence.”* And elsewhere, “—the school 
is only valuable as a preparation for 
life; all teaching (and testing) which 
remains verbalism is only (insufficiently 
active) symbolism, and life (in this 
sense) is not a word.”” 

Now though the actor’s lines are, in 
themselves, of a high degree of moral 
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nd intellectual quality and though he 
ay, in capably rendering them, indis- 
utably show a certain degree of intel- 
ectual comprehension; if in living he 
hows little interest and aptitude for 
heir application, leaning rather to un- 
ependability and rascally schemeful- 
Bulletin de la societe libre. 


3Ibid. 


5Binet, A., Les Idees modernes sur les enfants. 
6Binet, A., Les Idees modernes sur les enfants. 
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ness, can he be said to possess intelli- 
gence of a quality befitting a truly 
rational human being—not rational as 
taken in the sense of having his wits 
about him but in its original, actively 
progressive meaning of reflective think- 
ing? And does it follow that the school 
is a theatre where young actors are 
judged according to how well they have 
memorized and rehearsed their parts 
which later they intend to play in pri- 
vate and professional life—réles which 
lacking the background of self-insight 
can neither be termed moral or immoral, 
therefore falling into the category of the 
poorly educational unmoral? Yet it was 
of the moral that Binet wrote towards 
the end of his life: “That must be the 
care of all those who seek to introduce 
a little intelligence and art in the direc- 
tion of their lives. That, above all, must 
be the concern of all those who hold pub- 
lic power and who, instead of busying 
themselves so much with material science, 
material well-being, and material in- 
dustry, should also realize that it is just 
as important, perhaps more important, 
to watch for a suitable direction and or- 
ganization of the moral force, for it is 
this force which is leading the world.”* 

By moral force, Binet means strength 
of character without which there can- 
not be unreversed advancement but only 
time-devouring changes and _ counter- 
changes which, for the most part, com- 
mand involuntary adjustment and, by 
so doing, thwart substantial progress. 
There must always be the clash of brute 
opposites, of flux and reflux, of thesis 
and antithesis, until we learn the mean- 


‘Binet, A., and Simon, T., The Development of Intelligence in Children. 
(Bracketed materials interpolated.) 
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ing of experience which is to urge us on 
until we learn to walk by ourselves. 

Not through adulation of material as- 
pects of existence, whether in home or in 
school, does real strength of character 
come into being. All the scientific safety 
devices on earth, though multiplied a mil- 
lionfold by the turning wheels of in- 
dustry, cannot aid us in building for se- 
curity unless our thinking becomes safe. 
And not until the growing emotions 
keep pace with the growing mind can 
safety and security be reborn out of the 
flames of pain and struggle; for on the 
way to humanity’s greatest fortune, 
the well-being of each, the emotional as- 
pects of behavior play a part in no way 
inferior to that of the mental. And 
though it be a long way that we may 
have to go, curiously enough it is the 
shortest for us to take. It only seems 
a long way to go when seen through 
the detouring mind. 

There may not be any fundamental 
truth that has not already been said or 
written down yet when it is realized how 
little of this is actually being lived, that 
is, simultaneously thought, felt, and ap- 
plied in conduct, and how little is being 
tried that might prepare the young to 
become capable of secure but not irre- 
sponsibly secure living, it is at once un- 
derstood why that sham _ intelligence 
which ladles out “facts” by the bushel 
does so thriving a business in the school. 
We understand why the teacher, unlike 
the instructor, cannot be a mere trader 
in unsounded facts. 

It is in early life that strength of 
good reasoning needs to be encouraged 
so that later it may have its effect and 
continue to function unobstructedly. The 
interested investigator-instructor will 
find each child to be inherently rich in 
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energy which will help him to grow, jifan 
being both guiding spirit and substance} yi 
But while it is guiding spirit, it will notfsp 
guide without response from the one tofjs 
be guided. 

Right direction of this energy is th 
result of growth but so long as the in 
structor does not himself grow, so long 
as he remains poor in the discovery off 
this energy in himself, both he and hi 
pupils must remain impoverished al 
their lives, beggared by imitative pro: 
cesses which, though passing for educafi 
tion, are nevertheless invariably dullin 
in their effects since they interfere with 
and dissipate our opportunities to vol- 
untarily consummate the purposes for 
which that energy is meant. 

Both pupil and instructor, so teach 
ing, so taught, fail to master the knowl 
edge of how instructively to conservy 
sufficient experience to be of immediat 
advantage to them. Neither learns ho 
to extract the educational signficano 
of an event which is its purest valu 
and which alone can guide them to th 
responsible causes whose workings pr 
duce those obvious events which, for th 
present, are all that can pass over t 
threshold of the average consciousnesfti 

It is utterly impossible for pupils t 
cope with exacting events, vital to thei 
learning, so long as they are held onl; 
by their impulsively personal reaction! 
thereto for these cannot help them t 
arrive at the significance of such events 
But guidance with continual concentra 
tion upon significance will lead to disfy 
cernment, will invigorate mind and em 
tion, making of them a unitary facto 
in behavior instead of encumbering th 
indissolubly linked faculties of the chil 
with symptomatic information whid 
never calls the discerning mind into plai 








































¥, itland so leads to a widely dispersed va- 
uncefriety of early senility which, though not 
spoken of in textbooks of psychiatry, 
1e tofis nevertheless a devastating fact, still 
hidden in the volcanic obscurity of hu- 


























jan impulsiveness. 

That this avoidable atrophy of com- 
long posite mid-function is the resultant of 
in starveling education can be shown in 
the practice of mental testing, a deriva- 
tive of the former. Investigation will 
Edemonstrate that both tests and teach- 
fing methods call for snapshots of what 
has been taught in the intellectually ema- 
jated way it has been taught, rewarding 
yolfreproductions having little to do with 
deeply-seasoned memory, sagaciously 
focused upon significance. 


The questions asked by instructors 

and examiners motivate the child or 
adult to perform acrobatic exercises re- 
dmarkable for speed and dexterity but not 
for sincerely-felt understanding. In this 
way, the growth-energy is forced into 
abit-ridden beds where it does only mis- 
@chief. From childhood on, the individual 
earns to enjoy being catechized with 
Acuestions of contracting scope which sel- 
#om involve more than the passive func- 
ion of memoriter ability. Success is 
therefore predicated upon what has been 
earned by rote and whose meaning is 
arrived at, not through tested thought, 
Pbut blind acceptance. 
_ This may be demonstrated by consid- 
ering the following question, typical of 
‘hundreds, if not thousands, of others 
which have appeared and continue to ap- 
pear in so-called intelligence tests. 


‘acto 

th A fox looks most like a—1. sheep, 2. 
* | wolf, 3. horse, 4. tiger, 5. squirrel 
whice That foxes most resemble wolves is a 
» plaglact which measures not mental ability 
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but rather experience and interest which, 
though among the varied tools of intelli- 
gence, are not intelligence itself. Thus, 
if one has never been particularly inter- 
ested either in foxes or wolves, re- 
semblances between them cannot be dis- 
covered or, for that matter, in other 
forms of animal life in which one is as 
little concerned. And since real experi- 
ence depends upon the presence or ab- 
sence of the factor of interest, any fail- 
ure to establish the called-for relation- 
ship indicates not a lack of intelligence 
but rather of interest and experience. 
On the other hand, it is as evident that 
the child who intends to become, let us 
say, a forester, will certainly know the 
answer even if he were adjudged as be- 
ing dull in mentality. 

It may be urged that if an individual 
possesses some slight tincture of intelli- 
gence he may be depended upon to go to 
books where it is certain that he will 
learn about foxes and wolves, becoming 
familiar with their appearance through 
pictorial representation. But this does 
not always follow. Many an active child 
of excellent powers of mind may pre- 
fer to skim through an occasional book 
instead of wading through it from cover 
to cover. And a few of extraordinary 
sensitivity, though they may love to 
read, suffer because of the taunts of 
their fellows and since what matters 
most to them is affection, put their books 
aside. For many months at a time, 
they will turn away from reading un- 
less forced. Hence they will not learn 
about foxes and wolves. 

Incidentally, how many of us who are 
instructors ever ask ourselves seriously 
how many of our pupils ever come closer 
to these creatures than the reading about 
them? So the ability to distinguish be- 
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tween or to associate the wolf and the 
fox may be unreal and unessential. The 
child who is in ignorance thereof may 
be far from unintelligent and he who is 
informed far from intelligent. 

Then there are other questions bear- 
ing upon morality which, for success, 
demand that the child assert that he 
does what spasmodically and vaguely he 
knows he does not do and which, from 
some observation and intercourse with 
what takes place about him, he knows is 
the general rule. But what he does not 
know is that such flawed behavior, 
though only shameful when we per- 
sistently attempt to hide it from our- 
selves, never essaying to overcome it 
through false ideas of dignity and self- 
righteousness, leads to poignantly-felt 
personal and major social tragedies. 

The following test item illustrates 
such mind-suborning reasoning. 


If a merchant gave you more change than 
was coming to you, what ought you to do? 
1. Buy more merchandise of him. 

2. Give it to some needy person. 

3. Return the amount above the right 
change due you. 

4. Forget about it. 


Can such a question measure honesty, 
let alone intelligence, or are not those 
being examined tempted to write what 
is ordinarily coincident not with the 
reality but with the appearance of a 
good character that they may thereby 
attain a higher score? The average 
child or adult, faced with just such a 
situation as the above—not theoretically 
but actually—will seldom recollect what 
was taught him about honesty. That 
was only theory but here is a real experi- 
ence in which theory plays no part. 

This would seem to be a bold accusa- 
tion in that it implies a general state of 
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dishonesty. However, this is not a state 
ment taken out of the blue but the y 
sult of direct observation which anyoy 
has a whole lifetime to test for himself 
It is one of the many truths for whic 
statistical records do not constitute p 
liable evidence because such records arg; 
only valid if taken upon their face valy 
with implicit trust being placed in thing 
written down. But here we are con 
cerned, as well, with things not writte 
down. 

In the early formative stages of hu 
man life, the more profound meaning o 
honesty is seldom explained save in th 
abstract and as oral exhortation. By 
while we praise it as an indispensabl 
trait both for school and later lif 
through our example, we train o 
pupils to fear the consequences, not o 
dishonesty, but of honesty. Thus on 
who strives for genuine honesty is a 
ways considered a freakish eccentric b 
the conformist-honest who dreads becom 
ing impregnated by honesty lest he los 
out in the never-ending contest of match 
ing wits. Having little knowledge of it 
essential meaning, he tells himself tha 
he is upright although from moment ti 
moment his “honesty” adjusts itself t 
crafty schemefulness. Convinced that hi 
principles are just and sound and tha 
those who make an effort to live in th 
true light of honesty are idealistic an 
therefore wholly impractical, he wil 
when taking a test of “intelligence’f? 
point out the error of the merchant, bu 
faced by the actual situation, will pocke 
the change and perhaps slip out appr 
hensively yet with a thrill of satisfac 
tion. 

This same behavior has its myri 
representations in all ages, stages, al 
stations of human society. 












































It is evident that more harm than 
ood is wrought, not so much by 
this question as by the answer required, 
Ithough the question, too, becomes an 
nimportant one when the student has 
received the background of right teach- 
ig appealing to the intelligence that 
ight be developed within him and there- 
ore concentrating not upon style, 
fashion, or the proprieties, but need. 
Then there are still other questions 
which reek of crudely insidious propa- 
ganda on behalf of unmoral competi- 
ion. Yet only when voluntary collabora- 
jon among men is achieved through 
educational means will their society live 
ell; otherwise competitive living must 
be endured as the thriving plague which 
infects each competitor, one spreading 
he contagion to another. 



























“It is indeed an ill wind that profits no- 


” al body” means approximately 

ie bj 1. Honesty is the best policy. 

Ecol 2. The calamities of one nation often 
e los benefit another. 

atch 8. A bird in the hand is worth two in 
fii the bush. 

tha 4. In Rome, do as the Romans do. 


The given proverb to which one of the 
rest is supposed to refer happens to be 
igtrue; the second does not apply to it 
nd is, in itself, false. The calamities 
f one nation never do another any 
ood. A catastrophe for one, whatever 
he temporary advantages to others may 
, is eventually a catastrophe for all. 


t, bug When we grow to understand that the 
ockegwelfare of one society follows from the 
pprevelfare of another, we may do more than 


sympathize with the orphans of Britain, 
Russia, or China, in the knowledge that 
e, too, are orphaned. 

Such a question points to ever- 
sprouting ignorance, the weed that re- 
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quires no attention. Intelligence is a 
more delicate plant. Though it does 
not flourish at the side of ignorance, 
still it grows. That is the miracle of 
intelligence. Though untended and dis- 
couraged, it does not entirely die. 

Finally, questions appear which are 
unscientifically conclusive, more dead 
than fossilized bones for the explorer 
scientist may look upon such fragments 
and tell what manner of man or beast 
inhabited the scattered framework. He 
sees these bones as once alive while the 
intellectually-bound instructor or ex- 
aminer has fallen into the fossil pit of 
crystallized fact and remains there to be 
slowly petrified. 

Here is such a question which, con- 
taining no inherent flexibility, no mode 
of articulation with fact, will need blast- 
ing out if further growth of mind is to 
be realized. 


A man who does not desire change and 

progress is 
1. radical, 2. conservative, 3. demo- 
cratic, 4. liberal, 5. anarchistic. 


Theoretically, it is possible to com- 
plete the above statement with one of the 
five given possibilities, but in actuality 
the radical in power will refer to the 
liberal as a conservative while the con- 
servative who holds office terms the lib- 
eral a radical. Then, political “reali- 
ties” help the liberal to call the radical 
a conservative and so on, for it may be 
anticipated that were the anarchist in 
power, the game of name-calling would 
continue. 

The meaning of a word, no less than 
our understanding of time and space, is 
relative, being contingent upon the ig- 
norance or knowledge of those who use 
it. We shall not so easily be taken in 
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by others nor, which is equally impor- 
tant, be swindled by ourselves when we 
learn the accurate meaning of a word 
by going further than the dictionary 
definition. 

The conception that change obtains 
everywhere in the cosmos and the wel- 
coming of like changes in our ideas is 
the knowledge that growth is the primal 
thing, the reason for all living. It is not 
to be grasped without an unremitting 
strategy which understands that a 
strongly defended fortress is not to be 
taken easily. It demands indefatigable 
and rightly directed effort; for those 
who would approach the fortress of 
truth must become as untroubled and 
enduring. 

No one should be condemned for sub- 
scribing to the belief that the earth is 
the center of the universe. Was this not 
an incentive for discovering more about 
it? Was not this conception a step, so 
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to speak, in the great staircase 
search, serving as a hint to intereste 
men that they might venture anothe 
step upwards? 

Where, through _ vacillation og 
stumbling, this step is not taken, n 
blame may be attached thereto; but if 
is unfortunate when one discovers tha} 
old facts are not so, when one can im: 
prove upon them, and yet is satisfied 
with clinging to comfortably traditional 
formulae. Our errors which are to teach 
us can never teach us so long as we se 
not their purpose and value, abiding 
by them or hiding them out of vanity 
and fear lest we be exposed by others, 
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In reality, a mistake is not discred. 
itable to us and a thing of evil. It i 
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only so to the limited mind which see 
in it only a limitation, being unable t 
rise above it in the interest of learning 


But living is learning, not and learning 

















Democracy is in need of individuals 
who are capable of acting collectively, 
and who are willing to do so, in the 
interest of giving intelligence work to 
do on behalf of all. This fact “the 
days of our years” make increasingly 
evident. It is not equally clear, to be 
sure, that we are prepared to supply 
this need. Patience, in the midst of the 
collective process, is not one of the 
marked achievements of our culture. We 
have rushed at life; and, in our haste, 
we have developed a view of efficiency 
that is frequently indifferent to human 
values. We are therefore prone to 
characterize democracy as a “time’s 
a-wasting” procedure. 


This attitude, of course, is inhospi- 
table to democratic values. It feeds 
upon the illusion that its grasp of truth 
is complete. It stews continually in 
its own juices of self-esteem. It is 
basically unsympathetic with the desires 
and purposes of others. It is a hard 
attitude for the very reason that it ex- 
cludes intelligence when this does not 
bear its personally identifying mark. 
It breeds impatient men. It breeds 
dogmatic men. It breeds men whose 
intolerance of the democratic processes 
defeats democratic values, even when 
these men protest their interest in these 
values, 





Not all impatience, of course, may 
be attributed to the aggressive seeker 
of personal and limited ends. These 
are trying times. They are, indeed, 
desperate times. We need to get things 
done, particularly those things that will 
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Ohio State University 


save our heritage from full destruction, 
and we need to create widely the loy- 
alty to our purposes that will insure 
rapidity of act upon act. Time runs 
out. 

There is a need at this moment of our 
lives for positive individuals. Action 
cannot always await the extended in- 
sight which continued reflection will 
make available. Such action, however, 
even in the midst of coercive pressures, 
may be enlightened action. We are 
forced to act. We may nevertheless 
recognize that the consequences of pres- 
ent action are subject to the correc- 
tion that further knowledge later sug- 
gests. A given act is irrevocable, but 
its consequences should never be so 
viewed. Positiveness, in short, must be 
tempered by a realizing sense that the 
special office of intelligence is to pro- 
mote the common good. This is the 
quality which should pervade all action 
and the schools have the special re- 
sponsibility of introducing it, through 
their products and through their inter- 
action with each other and with the 
total culture, more and more into our 
national life. 


It is imperative that those who teach 
keep this fact before them as they face 
the problem of creating a widespread 
loyalty to the democratic ideal. It is 
true enough that no single loyalty now 
dominates the action of our peoples and 
the notion that we might establish an 
educational scheme to foster an alle- 
giance to common values is attractive. 
When we consider that modern methods 
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of communication provide ready instru- 
ments for the dissemination of materials 
designed to inculcate values, the crea- 
tion of an emotional harmony for all 
individuals does not appear too diffi- 
cult. What the advertising agency can 
do for things as varied as tomato juice 
and motor cars ought not to prove an 
impossible achievement, when the pro- 
duct involved is a way of life itself. 
Before we ask the schools to become 
centers of emotional coloring for our 
culture, however, we will do well to pause 
and consider the possible consequences 
of such a request. It is possible to turn 
the energies of the institutions of a 
society in a single direction and, thus, 
to provide a common purpose for the 
individual members of that society. It is 
also possible, through such a centering of 
energy, to provide an emotional color- 
ing for the common life. But it is fur- 
ther possible so to force a single value 
into the national life that alternative 
values are given no consideration. Not 
only this. A consuming hatred toward 
values that run counter to the official 
word may be the real educative effect 
of such a program. And blood purges 
carried out by zestful young men are 
not pretty things to contemplate! 
Democratic values cannot prosper in 
such an educational climate. Conformity, 
in and of itself, we will do well to note, 
is but an abstraction. It may well be 
that democratic ends are best fostered 
at times through a process which has 
all of the characteristics of a conform- 
ing one. This is particularly true in 
times of national emergency. But the 
point to watch is the total character 
of the process. How were the values 
to which we are conforming placed in a 
position of dominance? Is conformity 


an irrevocable act, emotionally satisfy. 
ing as such; or do we conform with a 
critical eye on the values at issue, pre 
pared to remake these values, and hence 
reconstruct our allegiances, as we gain 
greater insight into the problems toward 
which our acts are addressed? A social 
process has consequences which are of 
a piece with what the participants will 
further value. So, too, does an educa- 
tive process. 

There can be no question but that 
the presence of a common loyalty in our 
culture would bring a tonic effect to all. 
It is for this reason that many today 
are willing to stop debate and tum 
to an indoctrination they have hereto- 
fore feared. They want to perpetuate 
democracy. They are sure that we have 
lately been in a fair way of losing it. 
They realize that our schools have given 
but casual attention to the development 
of the habits of democratic living. They 
make, therefore, a simple request: or- 
ganize the content appropriate to the 
democratic ideal and teach to build a 
loyalty to this ideal. 

This purpose is commendable; indeed, 
within it is to be found our ultimate 
salvation. The means proposed for its 
achievement, however, are hardly calev 
lated to promote it. Democracy is not 
a completed thing. It was not brought 
into being in the past, protected against 
the ravages of time, and handed down 
to us as an object of inheritance that, 
in an attitude of uncritical reverence, 
we are to hold off from the sullying i- 
fluences of our messy lives. Democracy 
is a quality of human association. It 
therefore gains its character in a givel 
field of human association and is sub 
ject to the pull and haul of the divers 
and competing motivations of men whos 
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lives are free from the strict limitations 
imposed where the quality of life, and its 
motivating influences, are authorita- 
tively determined. Democracy is on the 
make. It is new. It will always be. 

The content of democracy, obviously, 
is no more complete than is democracy 
itself. It, too, has been, and is, on the 
make; and, inevitably, democracy, at 
any given moment of its development, is 
more or less blurred by the differences 
to which it has been hospitable, by the 
confusions resulting from the struggle 
between old values and new values to 
gain supremacy one over the other. The 
adherents of each value, or set of values, 
feel that they have a right to protec- 
tion within the democratic scheme. They 
do. Indeed, they have already enjoyed 
this. Otherwise, they would not exist. 
What they do not have is the right to 
identify the full sweep and meaning of 
democracy with their limiting interests. 

Here is the crux of the matter. We 
cannot promote democracy through a 
process of indoctrination for the simple 
reason that groups, and individuals, in 
constant interaction are building anew 
the meaning of democracy. Ours is a 
heritage of plural values. The content 
of democracy has come into being as 
men, with differing motivations and un- 
derstandings and in response to vary- 
ing conditions, have struggled to make 
hfe more meaningful for the individual. 
It has come thus into being, and so it 
comes into being now. Men, and institu- 
tions, may believe that that part of the 
content which they value represents the 
sole good, but no education worthy of 
the democratic heritage will permit this 
illusion to remain unchallenged. We 
cannot sell democracy short in the in- 
terest of any group. 
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Our way of life will not be perpetu- 
ated, as those who somewhat unwittingly 
give indoctrination its appropriate 
meaning within the present suggest, by 
placing the values of some beyond the 
range of reconstruction, by acting as 
if, after years of grasping, we had hit 
upon a truth so final that we may now 
confidently re-tool in education. Nor 
will it be perpetuated, as some would 
have it, by reclaiming old tools on the 
theory that the past held a vision of 
such clarity that return to it will in- 
stantly dispel the confusion of the 
moment. 

We live in our own times, and we must 
learn to cope with our problems in our 
own terms. The terms of the past, and 
partial terms of the moment, simply will 
not do. If we engage in indoctrination, 
if, in short, we treat selected values as 
sacred and set out to induct young 
people into a completed life, we will 
put blinders upon our values and ex- 
clude from our thought all that would 
question their worth. We can simplify, 
but not dignify, the educational pro- 
cess through the adoption of a program 
of indoctrination. Once we adopt it, 
neither teacher nor student will be faced 
with the hard fact of personal decision. 
Meanwhile, the real freedom of enter- 
prise that has given quality to the 
human scene where democracy has been 
in process of development, the freedom 
of ideas to call up the conditions that 
will test them, will have been put aside. 

This is the freedom that must under- 
lie all of the other freedoms we now 
seek for men. This is the freedom that 
provides direction for our educational 
effort, that gives to all teaching, when- 
ever and wherever it occurs, the com- 
mon purpose of initiating and carrying 
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forward reflective activity at its best. 
It is for this reason that we cannot 
pin down the other freedoms to a point 
of final specificity. It is for this reason 
that the Four Freedoms possess the 
general character which distresses many 
who seek immediate specific achieve- 
ments. But we must reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that they will always re- 
main general in an important sense; they 
will always be in process of further de- 
velopment, with each entry of specific 
content representing a new gain of a 
freely operating intelligence. Real se- 
curity for the individual, and real con- 
tinuity for the values which are ex- 
pressed in our formulation of these 
freedoms, will emerge exactly in propor- 
tion as our culture senses the necessity 
of permitting the participation of all 
individuals in the game of discovering 
the meaning of these values in terms 
of the specific conditions that confront 
them. 

It is the spirit of the educational en- 
terprise which finally determines the 
social significance of the knowledge 
gained by the participants. An educa- 
tive process, as was suggested earlier, 
has consequences which are of a piece 
with what the participant will further 
value. The direct emphasis upon de- 
mocracy will be appropriately placed 
when we remember that the educational 
climate within which learning occurs is 
the ground against which “knowledge” 
gains its essential meaning. 'This climate 
will recognize that learning is not con- 
fined to the content of the curriculum, 
that the function of content is to help 
the individual become progressively in- 
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telligent as he pursues the concerns and 
problems that are real to him. It will 
be aware of the fact that exemplifica- 
tion of a freely operating intelligence 
in the interest of all is its chief purpose, 
It will, finally, be a warm and friendly 
climate, encouraging individuals through 
the recognition of their differences and 
demonstrating that the security of the 
group is bound up with the security of 
each participant. 

There is but one road over which we 
may travel toward security. It is a 
road to challenge the adventurous. It is 
a road the off-spring of the pioneer will 
recognize, and hardy men will not fear. 
These men have learned that, as was 
true in the wilderness which was once 
this land, so in the as yet unconquered 
social wilderness, there is no substitute 
for intelligence. Here is something to 
which democratic people can tie: a 
shared faith in the intelligence of the 
common man to create an even more 
adequate life. This is within the great 
tradition of democratic peoples. This 
is a loyalty toward which one may turn 
with singleness of purpose. This, we 
can work directly to make the control- 
ling loyalty of our associated lives, and 
we can do so with no fear that a limiting 
indoctrination will slip into education 
through the back door of our preju- 
dices. Free men will find this faith 
exhilirating. More significantly, they 
will find that they have pinned their 
faith to the one means, their sensitized 
intelligence, with which men in associa- 
tion may build the conditions that sus- 
tain free men. 











WHAT MAY STUDENT TEACHERS EXPECT 
FROM SUPERVISORS? 


Lucite TurNER 
East Carolina Teachers College 


The supervisor is to the educational 
system what function words—by, and, 
in, will, as, and the others—are to the 
language. Without such words as man 
and lives, without teachers and students, 
function words and supervisors would 
have slight excuse for existence. As 
means of helping to make relations clear 
and effective, they become rather sig- 
nificant. The world wants sentences 
that are more provocative than “Horses 
run” and education that is more social 
than that Mark Hopkins gave to the 
boy who shared his log; therefore, func- 
tion words and supervisors are here. 

The student teacher is faced with the 
necessity of making many adjustments. 
She must make her academic and pro- 
fessional courses at the college serve 
in her apprenticeship at the high school ; 
but she cannot read to a junior high 
school English class notes from a senior 
college course, and she cannot follow 
exactly—one, two, three—the sugges- 
tions for stimulating class discussion as 
given on page 50 of her textbook on 
the technique of teaching. She has a 
right to expect the supervisor as well 
as the critic teacher to help her make 
the essential adaptations. 

It is not the duty of the supervisor 
to decide what subject matter the stu- 
dent teacher shall present; neither is it 
his duty to try to teach her all the ma- 
terial. It is, as I see it, his duty tow 
know what the critic and the class are 
doing, what helpful material the college 
has, and what it lacks but should get; 


and to help the student teacher when 
she is “stumped” in that part of her 
preparation done on the campus. For 
such aid, she should feel free to consult 
the supervisor. 

The beginner in any important pro- 
fession, if he is earnest and ambitious, 
is likely to be unduly personal and emo- 
tional in his judgment of his own efforts. 
A girl doing practice teaching, for in- 
stance, may feel one day that there is 
not much need for further struggle be- 
cause her lesson was “grand.” 'The next 
day she may be almost heartbroken be- 
cause she knows she can never learn to 
teach. She has a right to expect the 
supervisor to help her become a more 
sane judge of her own work, better able 
to compare what was accomplished with 
what was attempted, and to determine 
what changes would probably reduce 
this discrepancy. 

The wise supervisor recognizes that 
the critic teacher is far more familiar 
than he with the nature of the high 
school students in the class and their 
immediate needs, and he is careful not 
to intrude but to supplement and to 
articulate as best he can. <A supervisor 
who would disturb the classroom activi- 
ties would be unfair to critic and to 
student teachers. 

The supervisor is particularly fortu- 
nate in having an opportunity to see how 
the department at the college could im- 
prove its preparation for teaching, even 
in its purely academic courses. I would 
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like to give one specific example. Sev- 
eral years ago, I was worried because 
many of our student teachers in English, 
even those with superior scholastic re- 
ords, were unable to give as definite 
helpful criticism of the oral reports and 
the themes read as was needed. At a 
departmental meeting I mentioned that 
weakness and asked the teachers to give 
our students more opportunities for im- 
promptu oral evaluation of their own 
work and of that of their classmates. 
That is by no means the only reason, but 
that is one reason, that fewer of our 
practice teachers are prone to stop with 
“John’s paper was very good, wasn’t it?” 

In many ways, the supervisor can see 
* to it that student teachers of one quarter 
contribute something toward the success 
of those who come later. The opposite is 
just as true. The information the su- 
pervisor has of outstanding failures and 
successes among earlier apprentices can 
be drawn upon to help those at the high 
school now. Common sense must be 
used in determining how much to tell 
and how much to leave for discovery. 
Certainly all cannot be left without 


fatal waste of time. One college pro- 
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fessor told an ambitious student unwill- 
ing to accept laws without proving them 
for himself that it would probably take 
him twenty years to verify adequately 
the first chapter of his textbook in 
physics. Educational progress demands 
a grateful acceptance and use of much 
that has been discovered. 

The practice teacher has a right to 
expect the supervisor to know her rather 
well, not only in the classroom but in the 
office and on the campus, and to use 
that knowledge in assigning her to cer- 
tain work at the high school. She has 
a right to expect him to confer with 
her and observe her teaching often 
enough to understand her accomplish- 
ment and her needs and to help her 
meet her needs. When the time comes to 
seek a position as a “real teacher,” as 
some of the high school students say, 
the student teacher should feel confi- 
dent that the supervisor is able to give 
a full and fair record—that he will 
help. make the connection between col- 
lege and workaday world. His business 
is articulation; that is, “connection be- 
tween two parts capable of spontaneous 
separation.” 
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THE WORK PERIOD IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Ciara Evans 
University of Nebraska 


A few decades ago the ideal classroom 
routine, as conceived by the average 
teacher of primary grades, was an even 
alternation of recitation and prepara- 
tion for the next recitation. The class- 
room, it was felt, should present a pic- 
ture of rows of small heads busily bent 
over work or else raised ready to answer 
“when called on.” And too often the 


ideal was realized, since it required no 


great effort from the teacher and made 
no challenge to her imagination. It 
made her work mainly that of propelling 
the class as an unwieldly bulk along the 
path of knowledge and restraining its 
too agile or inquisitive members from 
leaving the main body. 

Compared with the creative develop- 
ment fostered in a present-day primary 
school, such a method seems intolerably 
stiff and repressive, and the very terms 
needed to describe it seem antiquated. 


It held almost no place for initiative or 


individuality in the children, and ex- 
pected from them not much more than 
a return or echo, as complete as pos- 
sible, of whatever the teacher had as- 
signed for study. The order of the day 
was fixed and was usually listed on a 
program card tacked outside the class- 
room door. Even the “art period” 
offered little encouragement for the chil- 
dren’s originality, since it usually con- 
sisted of tracing the teacher’s pattern 
of turkeys, Christmas trees, or Easter 
eggs, according to the season. 

To appreciate the difference between 
the old primary school and the modern 
one, we need only recall the old class- 
room with its rows of little desks form- 


ing a rectangular island in the room, and 
contrast with it the sunny informality 
of the present-day classroom with its 
chairs easily movable to allow various 
groupings and its attractively equipped 
library and science corners. Here are 
work tables suited to each activity, full 
equipment for the playhouse and other 
construction. The materials needed for 
various activities are placed in orderly 
and convenient positions so that the 
children are not deterred by difficulty in 
obtaining them. Such a setting invites 
the children to work and gives them 
an opportunity to create and develop 
through varied experiences. 

The modern emphasis is on the indi- 
vidual—his needs and the development of 
his personality. The flexibility of pres- 
ent-day classroom procedure allows the 
children to work individually or in small 
groups or as gn entire class, according 
to the needs of the undertaking at hand. 
The periods of work are elastic: the 
momentum of an enthusiastically re- 
ceived activity need not be lost by an 
abrupt transfer to a different sort of 
work merely to satisfy a daily schedule. 
If the tasks of the work period grow 
out of the activities the children have 
started during free periods, the interest 
will be much greater and the article 
turned out will be more satisfying to 
the child mind than if the period is 
planned entirely by the teacher. The 
teacher is the director, of course, decid- 
ing when an activity may be profitably 
prolonged and when it should be laid 
aside. She heartens the timid, persuades 
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the over-ambitious to keep the plans 
within practicable limits, encourages 
criticism and suggestion. 

At least one full hour each day should 
be allowed as a free work period. It 
need not, however, fall at exactly the 
same time each day. During this hour 
the children pursue whatever courses of 
observation or construction most inter- 
est them. Within limits set by the 
teacher they choose their own activity. 
Some may wish to devote the time to 
looking at books in the library corner, 
others to working on their posters. 
They work voluntarily and purposefully. 
Before they begin their tasks, the teacher 
turns their attention to certain stan- 
dards of accomplishment. To her ques- 
tion, “What shall we do to have a good 
work period?” the children reply with 
such suggestions as that they should find 
something definite to do, should not leave 
their work unfinished, should not bother 
others, should put their materials in 
order at the close of the period. 

Frequently the class should be divided 
into groups small enough for each to 
form a cooperative unit devoted to one 
activity. One group builds with blocks, 
another draws, while still another paints. 
A fourth cuts pictures for scrapbooks ; 
the leader of this group distributes the 
pictures and sees that each member has 
pictures of a single subject. Another 
group works with clay, modelling ani- 
mals for circus or farmyard or utensils 
for the playhouse. The activities are 
re-distributed from day to day so that 
the children have equal opportunities at 
each. 

Toward the close of the period, the 
teacher encourages criticism and evalua- 
tion. Each group reports its progress 
and displays its work. After the work 


for the next day is planned, the chi. 
dren are divided into communities ty 
clean up the room and see that all ma- 
terials are returned to order. 

In the kindergarten the work period 
will probably be devoted to construction 
or to the examination of picture books 
and various exercises in classification for 
the development of reading readiness, In 
the first three grades, the children may 
work on silent reading or scrapbooks pe 
workbooks. If several classes are held in 
one room, one class may have a quiet 
work period while another holds oral 
reading or makes reports. If the chil- 
dren of the first group complete their 
assigned work, they may quietly choos: 
other activities such as art work, soly- 
ing puzzles, or browsing in the library 
corner. 

Obviously the work period cannot 
have its full value unless the children 
are allowed to choose among many and 
varied activities. This means that the 
classroom should be richly supplied with 
materials. There should be equipment 
for construction in wood and clay, a ful 
supply of materials for art work, puzzles 
and games suited to the age level of the 
grade, and an adequate library. So sup- 
plied, however, the children can use the 
work period for real growth in the ex 
periences of codperation and _ achieve 
ment. 

In this work period, now often called 
“your time,” the child may learn mor 
about life than at any other time. Iti 
then that he learns to adjust himself to 
working and playing with others, learns 
to give and take, develops  self-conft- 
dence, and uses his imagination. He 
making the adjustments which give him 
a sense of security—a feeling which % 
fundamental in times like these. 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION FOR HEALTH 


J. C. Morrittr 
Provo, Utah 


During the decades of this century 
the objective of education has changed 
from a mastery of the “three R’s” to 
an appreciation for, and the develop- 
ment of, each personality in the Nation. 
The war has helped focus attention on 
the worth of every individual. In the 
recasting of our values, made necessary 
by the abrupt disruption of a peace- 
time society, we have become certain that 
while material goods are essential, they 
are relatively insignificant when com- 
pared to the importance of human per- 
sonality. Following our entrance into 
this gigantic international struggle, it 
is but natural that we critically ana- 
lyze our pattern of American life to de- 
termine our sources of strength and of 
weakness. An examination of our at- 
tainments indicates that our material 
and social progress have not developed 
at the same rate of speed. Technological 
advancement has produced for us a 
period of industrial achievement that 
far exceeds any other period of recorded 
history. But in this analysis of values 
in an all-out war program, it is appar- 
ent that we have allowed areas of neglect 
to emerge. 

Published reports conflict concern- 
ing the status of health of the Amer- 
ican young men who are daily being 
called into the service of their country; 
but if good physical vigor is not only 
a military necessity but likewise an eco- 
nomic asset, a prerequisite to a happy 
and useful life, and an important phase 
of human personality, then as a nation 
we have fallen far short of what might 
have been attained had the optimum 


growth and the “common welfare” of 
all the people been more nearly real- 
ized. It has taken a second world war 
to force America to recognize the fact 
that health is a first line of defense. 
The physical well-being of the Nation’s 
civilian population and particularly of 
the growing children, looms important 
at the present and during the oncoming 
months, because of the large number of 
doctors and dentists who are entering 
It is estimated that 
approximately one-thrid of these pro- 
fessional groups are at present out of 
civilian life. Draft deferment is made 
for those now in medical and dental 
surgery training on the basis that when 
they are qualified to practice they will 
enter one of the military divisions. While 
from the standpoint of our ultimate suc- 
cess in the war victory this is necessary, 
the shortage of medical and dental aid 
presents a grave challenge in providing 
a health program for America’s chil- 
dren. 


military service. 


There are but two possible courses 
that may be followed: child health will 
be neglected and impaired, resulting in 
social and economic waste and a 
thwarting of the attainment of the goals 
of maximum development of personality ; 
or that part of the Nation’s people not 
directly engaged in combative activity 
will provide a health program wherein 
all available resources of American com- 
munities will work cooperatively to- 
gether. The need has never been greater 
for schools to become community schools 
in the best sense of the term, for renewed 
interest and activity in community coun- 
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cils to be stimulated, and for cooperative 
effort to be stressed in maintaining a 
high status of civilian health. 

The school health program of the past 
is completely inadequate. It must now 
become more than one of the “cardinal 
principles” as a part of the learning 
process. It must be both learned and 
lived and be revitalized for poor and 
rich alike. The schools of yesterday 
were isolated institutions and failed to 
annex themselves to life elsewhere. Many 
modern schools are now an integral part 
of community living wherein all prob- 
lems of common interest are democratic- 
ally analyzed. Inasmuch as the health 
of the individual and the health of the 
community are fundamental and basic to 
modern life, community-centered schools 
are giving new interest and vitality to 
their health program through coopera- 
tive effort. Parent study groups are 
especially interested; they now see child 
growth as a continuous developmental 
process. The child does not have one 
quality or quantity of health at home 
and another at school. The home, the 
school, and all other environmental in- 
fluences make their contribution to the 
health of the child, and each affecting 
force must be known and analyzed if 
‘we are to understand the health status 
of any given individual. From the 
standpoint of physical and mental 
health, perhaps more than from any 
other phase of child welfare, it is nec- 
essary that the home, the school and the 
community at large be not separated. If 
America is to be intelligently concerned 
about the “general welfare” of her 
people, the health program must not be 
broken up into isolated and incoordi- 
nated segments. 

The more-or-less typical American 
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community has a number of public agen. 
cies and service groups that devote , 
portion or all of their interest anj 
effort to some phase of health. Gener. 
ally, even the smallest cities have a city 
board of health that is part of, or d: 
rectly under the supervision of, the city 
government. Customarily many service 
organizations include among their ob. 
jectives phase of community 
health. Two dangers exist unless th 
activities of these various organization 
and agencies are coordinated: (1) dupli- 
cation of effort and interest will result, 
and (2) areas needing attention wil 
be neglected. 

Recent health surveys made in sev- 
eral parts of the United States reveal 
the situation as it commonly exists with- 
out coordination and community coop 
eration. One city of twenty thousani 
people had two service clubs, a W.P.A 
eye conservation program, a Parent: 
Teacher Association, and an enthus- 
astic school organization all working in 
dividually to detect and correct visual 
defects. The same city had no agency 
other than a city board giving concert 
to any other phase of health. A year 
later, when the community health organi- 
zation was effected and an accurate sur 
vey made, it was found that seventy: 
three per cent of all children in schod 
needed dental service, seven per cent 
showed evidence of probable permanent 
physical injury from diseased tonsil 
and adenoids, and the tuberculin pateh 
tests among the tenth grade children ir- 
dicated the number of “positives” to ke 
one and a half times as many as in other 
comparable communities. 

Another city with 
slightly in excess of twenty thousand 
had four community agencies in additio: 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION FOR HEALTH 


to the school working enthusiastically 
' to increase the effectiveness of a dental 
surgery program for the children. This 
project had been popular for several 
years and was the only phase of health 
that had offered any challenge to group 
organization. The cooperative survey 
brought to light the fact that excessively 
large numbers of children were suffering 
from malnourishment. 

Not only have city health surveys 
found duplication of effort and neglected 
essentials to be common without central 
coordination, but likewise, county and 
other district investigations give evi- 
dence of the same unfortunate situa- 
tions. 

During recent years in a number of 
centers throughout the Nation, com- 
munity-cooperative organizations have 
been effected for the purpose of avoid- 
ing these health errors. While these or- 
ganizations differ from locality to lo- 
cality to meet the needs and interests of 
the people they serve, their results jus- 
tify their perpetuation as an essential 
agency. With a comparable amount of 
effort the centrally coordinated plan at- 
tains superior results. Formerly, the 
parent did not know the health objec- 
tives of the school; the teacher knew 
but little of the health influences of the 
home; and the professional worker, in- 
cluding the typical practicing physician, 
the dentist and the nurse, were likewise 
uninformed of the health problems of 
either the home, the schools, or the com- 
munity at large. 

Children particularly receive increased 
benefits from the combined efforts of 
many capable people. School officials 
and teachers generally are not technic- 
ally trained in certain phases of child 
health, nor is the physician nor the den- 
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tist nor the community health agency 
technically trained to understand all 
angles of child growth. Present-day 
training in the profession is such that 
not only have the educational aspects 
of human development been separated 
from the physical, but the latter have 
again been broken down into a number 
of highly specialized fields requiring 
technical and professional training. As 
suggested above, the best available evi- 
dence in educational administration and 
in child psychology alike, supports the 
thesis that the child grows as a unit, 
regardless of the fact that this devel- 
opmental process is exceedingly intricate 
and interdependent. Retardation or ob- 
stacles thwarting physical growth nega- 
tively influence educational growth. 

Many of the ramifications of com- 
munity health are neglected and avoided 
by all agencies and individuals unless 
such problems are investigated and given 
popular attention through cooperative 
effort of many participants. Under the 
centralized plan the efforts of all con- 
cerned with the health of the child and 
the adult are pooled. Interest is ex- 
tended and intensified. Communities are 
surveyed and searched for influences that 
retard on the one hand and enhance 
on the other the health of the individual 
or the community. 

Progressive educational developments 
that have brought large groups of adults 
together to study problems of a common 
interest have done much to increase 
school and community health. Inasmuch 
as health is basic for individual happi- 
ness and community progress, there is 
probably nothing that will so readily 
unite the interests and efforts of all as 
will this challenge of working for the 
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common welfare by a cooperative group 
in which each member gives of his ability 
and energy. Schools are more likely to 
become people-centered schools if the 
health problems of the community are 
made vital through the participation of 
many individuals. Such organizations 
as community councils and Parent- 
Teacher Associations are customarily 
outstanding in participation when allied 
as a part of the community-cooperative 
health program. 

In the planning of an adequate educa- 
tion for war and the peace that is to 
follow we must be concerned with the 
optimum growth for a completely free 
and happy people. It is not sufficient 
that no other nation in the past has 
been so generous in extending common 
education to rich and poor alike as has 
our own; that no other nation as a whole 
has enjoyed so many well-trained doc- 
tors, and a greater application of medi- 
cal science. The benefits derived from 
an educational program that will bring 


greater growth to all must be extended, 
Democracy is destined to fail unless we 
cooperatively plan and work for all of 
the people. The Nation cannot be genv- 
inely free, nor can it be democratic, w- 
less ignorance and ill health can be as 
completely isolated as our wealth, our 
intelligence, and our united effort can 
make them. It is not enough that the 
bondage of ignorance that prevents en- 
lightened and critical citizenship for all 
of the people be removed, but with it 
must go all shackles of ill health that 
thwart the normal happy living and 
growth of vast numbers of people. No 
nation is free when restrained by a 
status of health that prevents the people 
from developing their creative powers 
for their own, and the welfare of others. 
In planning for a free people then, 
America and American communities 
must plan and work unselfishly together, 
utilizing every possible resource for the 
intellectual, the moral, and the physical 
welfare of all. 
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PLEASE EXCUSE 


Mitprep Van Zanpt 
South Union High School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


In every high school, however well 
organized, absences among pupils are 
bound to occur; and in deference to 
school law, some formal accounting of 
causes for non-attendance must be made. 
Usually the absentee returns bearing a 
brief statement presumably written by 
his parent setting forth a reason for the 
child’s failure to have been present. 
Theoretically, this closes the incident 
unless the boy or girl has run afoul 
of the compulsory attendance law. Actu- 
ally, this routine procedure not only ig- 
nores important information bearing on 
periods of absence in the past, but also 
does nothing to discourage recurrences 
in the future; for example, since illness 
is recognized as a legal excuse, and most 
other causes of absence are not, the 
great majority of pupils give illness as 
the reason for absence. The excuse 
passes the censor without further com- 
ment or question. 

South Union High School, just out- 
side the city limits of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, has a student body of ap- 
proximately hundred and _ is 
probably typical of medium sized 
high schools in industrial communities 
throughout the country. In September, 
1940, the principal and the faculty be- 
gan a systematic investigation of ab- 
sences with the purpose of eliminating 
truancy and reducing non-attendance to 
aminimum. By the end of the year, ab- 
sences had been reduced noticeably, early 
dismissals for home duties, visits to the 
dentist, and so forth, practically elim- 
inated ; and truancy and skipping classes 
cut in half. 


seven 


At the beginning of the year it was 
announced that written excuses signed 
by the parent and approved at the prin- 
cipal’s office would no longer be required 
of absentees for readmission. The prin- 
cipal then appointed two teachers, a man 
and a woman, to assume entire charge 
of the problem of absentees. Both 
teachers had been members of the fac- 
ulty for several years and had a fair 
knowledge of local environment, as well 
as of adolescent psychology. Both found 
it rather easy to make informal con- 
tacts with boys and girls. These fac- 
ulty members were relieved of certain 
classroom duties in order to have a 
forty-five minute period free for con- 
ferences at the beginning of both the 
morning and the afternoon sessions. 
Actually, however, these conference 
periods began from thirty to forty min- 
utes earlier, thus making it possible to 
devote more time to pupils and to elim- 
inate the less complicated cases before 
classes began. 

After being absent or tardy, all pu- 
pils reported to these teachers (the 
boys to the man; the girls to the 
woman) for readmission. If the reasons 
given were too brief, too general, too 
improbable, or otherwise unsatisfactory, 
the teacher tactfully probed further, en- 
deavoring to secure the information as 
a narrative rather than as the answers 
to a series of questions. 

The attitude of the teacher usually 
encouraged the pupil to be more specific 
and more inclined to give details; thus 
“T was sick,” or “Illness,” might be 
chronic appendicitis, influenza, infected 
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tonsils, chronic headache caused by poor 
eyesight or loss of sleep, or merely lack 
of energy and poor physical condition. 
“T was needed at home” revealed that 
the pupil helped with the family wash, 
did chores on the farm, cared for 
younger brothers and sisters, looked 
after ill members of the family; or on 
the other hand, accompanied parents 
on a trip, helped to entertain guests, 
went shopping or drove the family car. 
In fact an almost unlimited variety of 
activities (mostly illegal for those un- 
der the compulsory attendance age) ap- 
peared in this category. 

When the teacher was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the situation, the pupil 
was given a standardized card on the 
upper half of which he recorded his 
name, home-room number, and date of 
absence; below followed the reason for 
absence stated in sufficient detail to 
make the card valuable for future ref- 
erence. After the teacher-adviser had 
stamped the card, the pupil presented it 
to his home and classroom teachers, who 
affixed their initials in a space provided. 
After having been admitted to all classes, 
the pupil returned the card to his home- 
room teacher, who filed it in the office. 

All too often the written excuse pre- 
sumably supplied by parent or guardian 
has been a mere technicality, a neces- 
sary ticket for readmission. To ques- 
tion its veracity or authenticity imme- 
diately put the pupil on the defensive, 
since such interrogation implied criti- 
cism or suspicion of both the writer 
and the bearer of the note. Quite natur- 


ally, an oral explanation can be more 
detailed, more informal, and more in- 
formative; and better adapted to estab- 
lishing rapport between teacher and 
pupil. 


Obviously, many causes of ab- 
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sence are unavoidable. Illness, death, 
accidents, and adverse weather condj- 
tions are bound to occur and certainly 
are beyond the control of school authori- 
ties. Even in these situations, hovw- 
ever, a sympathetic adviser may intro- 
duce an element of friendly interest 
which is often overlooked in the highly 
mechanized organization of the modern 
high school. Within a few weeks, chronic 
repeaters stand out like the proverbial 
sore thumb. Marion, for example, who 
lived two blocks from the school build- 
ing and was late two or three times a 
week, declared that she had to help at 
home. Upon the adviser’s mentioning 
her intention to talk with the girl’s 
mother, Marion admitted that the diff- 
culty lay in the fact that she did not 
get up when her mother called her. She 
promised to do better, but in a few days 
a recurrence of tardiness necessitated 
a conference with the mother, with whose 
cooperation the difficulty was corrected. 








































































































Because truancy and cutting classes 
are not only violations of school regu- 
lations, but are also symptoms of seri- 
ous maladjustments on the part of the 
offenders, they merit careful considera- 
tion. These boys and girls usually give 
plausible reasons for their absences, too 
plausible in fact. Not infrequently they 
rationalize until they feel thoroughly 
justified in their conduct. When Tom 
cut Latin 2, what difference did it make 
to anybody? He was failing anyway. 
Granted that the Latin was hopeless, 
Tom still had to learn to respect the 
rules of the institution of which he was 
a part. It was possible, moreover, to 
adjust Tom’s program of studies so } 
that he dropped the Latin and spent 
the hour in the library doing reading 
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for English Literature, which was also 
dificult for him. 

The friends of sixteen-year-old Rose 
were older girls who no longer attended 
school. Rose arrived regularly on the 
bus but frequently failed to attend 
classes. Instead she slipped away to 
meet her chums. Occasionally the girls 
were picked up by boys driving a ram- 
shackle car. Inquiry showed that Rose’s 
father was dead and her mother, who 
worked out, left home early, frequently 
before Rose was up and returned late, 
tired out. Because of lack of any par- 
ental guidance, Rose was taken before 
the county probation officer who or- 
dered her to report to the adviser every 
morning and every afternoon just be- 
fore school convened, and to the county 
office once a week. 

In practically all cases of truancy 
pupils were required to report daily or 
twice a day to the adviser for a definite 
length of time. During this probation- 
ary period no other disciplinary meas- 
ures were taken, and after its expiration 
This sys- 
tem of brief visits to the adviser served 
several purposes: first, it guaranteed 
the presence of the boy or girl at the 
beginning of each school session; sec- 
ond, it placed the responsibility for mild 
self-discipline directly upon the pupil; 
third, it gave the adviser an opportunity 
to establish closer contact and become 
better acquainted with the child. When 
offenders were excused from further re- 
porting, it was not unusual to hear “I 
think I’d better keep on coming in for 
it makes me get here on time,” or “It 
keeps me from playing hookey,” or “I 
sort of like to come in.” 

Then, too, there are the moral and 
ethical aspects of the “written excuse.” 


usually none was necessary. 


Some parents cannot write. In indus- 
trial communities with a large foreign 
population, a considerable number are 
either illiterate or have little knowledge 
of English. “My dad is at work and my 
mother cannot write.” Such an explana- 
tion is humiliating to a_ high-school 
youngster; besides, not infrequently the 
teacher regards it as merely another 
subterfuge. Parents sometimes refuse 
to write excuses or do so most reluc- 
tantly. Occasionally the pupil forgets 
to fortify himself with the essential pass- 
port for readmission or has good rea- 
sons of his own for not making a re- 
quest over which his parents may wax 
ironic if not sarcastic. In any case, a 
bit of forgery either strictly personal 
or in collaboration with an obliging 
classmate is far easier and simpler. His 
conscience makes no protest because to 
him the end justifies the means. 

Obviously, the oral excuse has its limi- 
tations: it requires more time on the 
part of both pupil and teacher; it in- 
volves considerable follow-up work on 
the part of attendance officer or adviser ; 
and in dealing with scores of routine 
absences for unavoidable causes, it can- 
not improve attendance. 

On the other hand, the purpose of the 
oral explanation of absences is construc- 
tive: (1) It aims to prevent absences in 
the future rather than to account for 
those in the past. (2) It recognizes 
habitual tardiness and truancy as prob- 
lems of maladjustment rather than of 
disobedience and delinquency. (38) It 
establishes and cultivates an informal, 
personal relationship between faculty 
and pupil. (4) It tends to discourage 
the untruthfulness and petty conniving 
which the written excuse “signed by the 
parent” openly invites. 
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WitiiaM T. Metcuior, Special Editor 


As educators and school patrons 
more and more realize that many activi- 
ties connected with the war effort can 
also meet fundamental needs hitherto 
somewhat neglected by schools, local 
authorities are galvanizing one hundred 
per cent behind the emergency program. 
The impetus gained thereby will be wel- 
comed by those who have stood for em- 
phasis on programs that included more 
functional aspects of health, intelligent 
buying and saving, occupational guid- 
ance and training, tie-up with com- 
munity service, democratic living in 
home and schools, and understanding 
minority groups at home and our neigh- 
bors in the Western hemisphere. 


THe ProGrRaAM OF THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Schools at War—A Program for 
Action is a handbook of suggestions for 
the initiation of an integrated program 
of education. It is sponsored by the 
War Savings staff of the Treasury De- 
partment and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and its wartime commission. 

This bulletin, implemented by posters, 
radio talks, and pamphlets, is designed 
to assist schools in a program which 
will: 

1. Encourage each school to serve the 
war effort further by developing a 
closely co-ordinated program of war 
activities best suited to its com- 
munity’s needs and resources, 

Make the American public see and 
appreciate the great variety, scope, 


bo 


and value of war services through a 
series of local and state exhibits, end- 
ing with a national exhibition of 
America’s Schools at War. 

3. Give recognition through special 
awards to all the schools that enlist 
in the Schools at War Program. 


Enlistment in the project is by 
schools, not by individuals. A scrap- 
book is provided for each school, and 
a handbook for each teacher. The 
minimum activities required for partici- 
pation are: (1) coordinating war efforts 
in terms of the needs and resources of 
the community; (2) making a report 
of activities by means of the scrapbook; 
and (8) joining other schools in a local 
public exhibit of Schools at War. 


The scrapbook should include such 
documentary evidence as samples of 
children’s work (posters, cartoons, news 
stories, photographs, essays, plays, 
radio scripts, programs, songs, musical 
compositions, diagrams, charts, pub- 
licity items, and special features or 
editions of local papers). The work 
must be by pupils, and should represent 
all of the children in the school. Scrap- 
books are supposed to be completed 
by February 7. A local exhibit of 
all scrapbooks should be held before 
they are sent to state headquarters. A 
certificate of service is awarded by the 
United States Treasury upon presen- 
tation of a pictorial, statistical, and 
written description of a War Savings 
Program with the Schools at War plan, 
which interprets the program. 
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State exhibits are to be held on or 
near George Washington’s birthday. 
Each community will select its own ma-- 
terial to be sent to the state exhibit. 
Each state will receive as an award 
for its service a “Liberty brick”, one 
of the original bricks from Independence 
Hall. A final exhibit is scheduled for 
the city of Washington or some other 
large city. Following this the ex- 
hibit will be taken on tour. 

A practical set of suggestions for sav- 
ing, service, and conserving is included 
in two bulletins: What Your Schools 
Can Do and War Savings in the Cur- 
riculum—A Functional Approach. 

Application of the Program: This is 
one of the more sound programs for in- 
jecting into the school curriculum the 
emergency aspects of education. A war 
savings bond and stamp program, in- 
jected with drive into the schools as a 
revenue program, may in itself be justifi- 
able. However, for teachers to see 
the program as only this, and to moti- 
vate it only toward money raising 
through competition, is missing the 
point. Superintendent Homer Ander- 
son, director of the program, a public 
school supervisor and administrator 
with years of experience, sees in the 
Treasury Department school program 
a natural, genuine opportunity to en- 
rich, correlate, and even integrate ele- 
ments of the curriculum. Live teachers 
and supervisors will see opportunities 
for pupils and parents to develop de- 
sirable understandings and attitudes. 
Supervisors and teachers may well de- 
vote conference time to determining these 
broader phases on both short and long 
term bases. Among materials to be 
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taught are budgeting, spending and sav- 
ing, and justifiable sacrifice; human and 
material costs of war, and the futility 
of ignorance, misunderstanding, over- 
ambition, and greed leading to wars; 
and the elementary phases of local and 
national economics. 

Dangers in the Program: In a 
sampling investigation covering schools 
in various states the writer and col- 
leagues found that most teachers and 
principals were not developing programs 
with integration. They were merely 
selling stamps and bonds, motivating 
the sales by “thermometers” and com- 
petition. This nationally promoted pro- 
gram should be considered more chal- 
lenging, and records should be kept of 
content, procedures, and results. Such 
materials would assist future educators 
and should furnish insight into new 
ways of developing interests, attitudes, 
and appreciation. 


. 


Practicat Hreurs 1n INTER- 
AMERICAN EpucaTION 


Understanding the Other American 
Republics, a 32-page booklet by Zoe A. 
Thralls, is the latest official publication 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, for implementing inter-American 
friendship through schools. It contains 
an outline of a continuous program for 
primary and other elementary grades. 
Illustrative accounts of several units are 
included. This pamphlet and Hemi- 
sphere Solidarity, Pamphlet No. 13, 
Education and National Defense Series 
offer a fairly competent guide for pub- 
lic schools. 
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News from the Scrap Front: School 
yards of the nation have become scrap 
mines for steel mills, but still the 
youngsters aren’t satisfied; and still the 
scrap piles high. 

Here are some scrap communiques: 

In a State Proclamation Governor 
Cooper of Tennessee designated one Fri- 
day as Scrap Day. Classes were dis- 
missed and the entire day devoted to 
scrap collection. 

The Fostoria Field Grade School, 
Ohio, claims the nation’s best average 
per pupil—1,216 pounds per pupil. 

Gary (Ind.) children topped off their 
campaign with a scrap metal masquer- 
ade. In ingenious costumes the chil- 
dren marched around the school scrap 
pile and in a final gesture threw on the 
pile more items—from nails to silver 
trays. 

Champion scrap collector of Okla- 
homa is Jerry Brickner of Tulsa, who 
is credited with 30 tons. Jerry was 
born on December 7... . 1982. 

In New York City 1,000 theatres can- 
celled their admission-by-scrap shows 
when officials found children tearing 
down iron fences to obtain “the where- 
withal” for admission. 


Wy 

Free Schools—Free Food?: The pub- 
lic school systems have inspired and 
nurtured many other free public ser- 
vices—libraries, street lights, roads, 
police and fire protection. Taking the 
public school system as a shining pro- 
totype, a Department of Agriculture 
official suggests why not free food “in 


the same sense that schools are now 
free.” 

In a letter to The New Republic 
(August 17), Marion Clawson, Field 


Representative of the United States De-}/ 


partment of Agriculture, writes: 


“Free food might be provided in any | 


one of several ways. People might ob- 


tain food from grocery stores much as |, 
at present; the storekeeper simply keep- |? 
ing a record of the food disbursed, but |) 
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making no charge for it. His food stock || 


could be replenished by the government 
agency, or he could be reimbursed for 
it. In either case, the government would 
have to pay him for his services. A 


contrasting system would be government | 


distribution of food, with substantial 
economies probable. 


“Free food, however distributed, would | 


not necessarily preclude the sale of food, 
any more than free public schools pre- 


clude private schools or than free public jj 
libraries preclude private ownership of }5 


books. Free food distribution might be 
limited to standard or staple qualities 
of each product. 

“The only obstacle that seems serious 
to me is the danger of food waste. 
Means could probably be devised to make 
food waste socially censurable, and to 
control the deliberate waster. While the 
cost of lost books from free public li 
braries is serious it does not jeopardize 
the whole free-public-library system.” 


Y 
A Trend: The American Council on 


Education is now working on a plan, 


which if successful, may set a pattern }z 
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for training of women engineers and 
technicians for the duration of the war. 
| Ingredients of the plan are: (1) an 
pircraft company, (2) one thousand 
women, (3) selected engineering colleges 
and universities, and (4) twelve months 
pf intensive training. The aircraft 
ompany has agreed to pay tuition, liv- 
- costs and travel expenses of 1,000 
irls, who have had at least two years 
f college work. The young women must 
Rgree to attend designated universities, 
ork hard for twelve months and take 
obs with the aircraft company at the 
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end of the training period. 





| D 

Negro Education: Every tenth Amer- 
can is a Negro. Negroes are fighting 
wowars. Together with the whites they 
pre fighting the axis; alone, they are 
ghting the axis of prejudice—discrim- 
nation. From the Negro press, come 
he following news reports, showing the 
win battles on the twin fronts. 

From The Louisiana Weekly, (New 
rleans) : “Negro schools have only one- 
third of textbooks requisitioned. In some 


{Vinstances, the shortage is so bad that 


only teachers have texts while pupils are 
forced to get along without any texts 
at all... . Each teacher and principal 


‘ finterviewed expressed a belief that the 


shortage is due to the fact that Negro 
pupils usually get the books passed 
along from white schools. Increase in 
the number of white children enrolled 


“| this year has cut short the number of 


books available to Negro children.” 
From Daily World, Atlanta: “Author- 
ities of Atlanta University are to be 
congratulated for their far-seeing vision 
in placing at the disposal of the citi- 
zens of Atlanta, The People’s College, a 
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new innovation in education in this com- 
munity, whereby citizens in all walks of 
life, irrespective of previous educational 
background, are to be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

“A great number of courses, includ- 
ing baking duties, statistical arrange- 
ments, interviewing callers, telephone 
technique, handling reference books, fil- 
ing, billing and invoicing, and develop- 
ment of desirable physical and person- 
ality traits, are to be offered, together 
with many other useful subjects which 
should be of inestimable value to those 
whose educational preparation, for one 
reason or another, is not what they wish 
it to be. . . . There is to be no charge 
for tuition, it is announced, but there 
is to be a small registration fee of fifty 
cents to be charged... . 

“We can think of at least 50 Negro 
citizens, who have made history for their 
race, including the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who would have considered 
The People’s College their golden op- 
portunity for an education, which they 
were denied.” 

From The California Eagle, Los 
Angeles: “The old ark of Jim Crow was 
given a shove this week, as the students 
of Princeton University challenged the 
administration to demonstrate its belief 
in democratic ideals by opening its doors 
to Negro students. The Daily Prince- 
tonian, student newspaper, is carrying 
on an intensive editorial campaign to 
end the school’s lily white policy.” 

From The Louisiana Weekly, New Or- 
leans: “Pupils of Negro schools are join- 
ing wholeheartedly in the scrap collec- 
tion. Most interesting is the pile of col- 
lected scrap at John W. Hoffman School 
in New Orleans. It is a mammoth pile 
arranged in the shape of a V, which 
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one of the teachers said stands for vic- 
tory. . . . While talking, however, the 
faculty member spoke of other things. 
He pointed to the school buildings and 
said: ‘Before victory is complete these, 
too, must be scrapped. They are fire 
traps, ill-equipped, anti- 
quated, overcrowded and _ inadequate 
hovels that would be used for nothing 
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else but Negro schools’. 
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Youth Councils: A plan by which war 
responsibilities can be delegated to com- 
munity youth councils has been set up 
by the New York State Council of De- 
fense and the New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. According 
to this plan youth councils should: 


insanitary, 


—Give youth an opportunity to plan 
and execute their own community activi- 
ties not only to improve their general 
welfare and that of their communities 
but also to increase their active, en- 
thusiastic participation in democratic 
processes and in the defense of de- 
mocracy. 


—Stimulate in youth the wise use of 
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community facilities for 
training and employment. 
In a handbook entitled Youth Servi) 
Councils, types of organizations and 
projects which are applicable to = 


vocational. 


— 


munities of vastly different size an( 
composition are outlined. The booklet 
published by the New York State Edu. 
cation Department, says: 
“Hitler and Mussolini  discovere( 
early that in the whole population yout ~ 
from 16 to 25 years of age were thdp.3¢ 
most willing to accept fascist doctrines 
These young people . . . were no longey 
taking part in school activities, the 
were economically unsure and they wer 
not being initiated into full community 
life on any basis that held promise of Th 
equality with older adults. Yet poten|Fet 
tially this age group offered idealism}? 
energy, intelligence and tremendous ca}! 
pacity for action. They might havé Fe 
saved Italy and Germany for democj 
racy had more intensive and intelligent 
efforts been made earlier to harness thei 
energies in support of democracy.” 


= 


N.E 


Rutu CunnINGcHAM 
Executive Secretary 











=a PROGRAM 
“vie Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 
andl St. Louis, Missouri, February, 1943 
Om4(The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development is an organization formed 
fh the recent merging of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
klet}N.E.A., and the Society for Curriculum Study.) 
‘du; 
Theme: How to Meet War Needs and Conserve Childhood Values 
a Thursday GENERAL SESSION 
Du 
thi i. Issue: How to Meet Wartime Demands and Maintain Long- 
ad ae Term Values 
ge Wartime Demands on Public Schools 
they Developing Human Values in Wartime 
vert Discussion of Issues and Problems 
nity 
> of Thursday BUSINESS MEETING 
ten: Feb. 25 
com 11:30 a.m. 
caj Thursday SECTION MEETINGS 
eb. 25 
AVE = p.m. Section I—E«tending School Services To Meet Wartime Needs 
10¢ —the responsibility of the school as a social institution in war- 
rent time; twelve-month school; extended school day; work experi- 
heit ence for young people; school-community relations in wartime. 
Section II—Educating Wartime School Citizens 
through purchase and sale of bonds and stamps, collecting 
M scrap, understanding rationing and other government-sponsored 
wartime programs. 
Section III—Planning for The High School Victory Corps 
Program 
Section IV—Developing Perspective For Long-Range Values 
Section V—Helping Teachers Meet Demands of Wartime Edu- 
cation 
Friday GENERAL SESSION 
Feb. 26 
9:30 am. Summary, Conclusion and a Forward Look 
Brief Summaries by Section Leaders 
Discussion: How may educators deal with wartime problems 
through group action? 
Summary and Proposals for Action 
| Friday LUNCHEON MEETING 
Feb, 26 
12:30 p.m. Topic: Consumer Education and Leadership at Work 
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Adamic, Louis. What’s Your Name? New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1942. 248 pp. 
$2.50. 


If all teachers were like some pictured 
by the author of this book, What’s Your 
Name?, we would better close the 
schools. It is tragic that there are any 
of the kind. A teacher’s primary work is 
to help the young learn how to meet and 
deal with his environment, how to face 
and meet situations, how to live while 
letting others live. Any method which 
tends to belittle the learner, which tends 
to make him less a person, which resorts 
to ridicule or sarcasm cannot be used 
in a teaching-learning situation. He who 
attempts such is not a teacher. 

The author has a very definite message 
about the problem of the foreigner who 
wishes to become a true American. The 
problem is discussed in terms of names. 
The author is not an extremist either 
by way of denouncing all attempts to 
modify the foreign name or by way of 
arguing that all foreign names should 
be kept intact. It is to be deeply 
regretted that he should find any 
“teachers” guilty of the things he men- 
tions as happening to some children— 
making them suffer because of their 
names. The foremost task of a teacher 
is to help the child himself become 
more of a self, to help the individual 
to develop into as fine a person as is 
possible for him. 

The book has a message. It would 
be good for every teacher to read it. 
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It would help him to see how the worl 
looks to some children. It would giv 
him greater understanding of a child’ 
problems. Many parts are extremely inf 
teresting even though it is hoped tha} 
conditions are not as bad generally a 
the author pictures them. 
Is it true that: “The majority ofheo, 
teachers’ colleges and normal schoolfyiag 
are urging young would-be pedagoguefyrar. 
who are sons and daughters of Slavicyar 
Greek, Italian, Lithuanian, or Armenia: { 
immigrants to anglicize or to modiff, R 
their family names before graduation” the 
or that “School boards and _ superin}py 
tendents in most cities and counties lb 
to be anti-foreign”? oth 
The author needs no mention othejpier 
than his name. He is recognized as alljay 
outstanding, thought-provoking writer Bor 
himself an immigrant who has broughifpne 
distinction to his calling. he 
If, as one author states, one-fiftleoy 
of our population has names which arters 
not at home in the English language ithch; 
either pronunciation or spelling, teacherifis { 
need to be aware of the fact and refof 
member theirs it is to respect each in}co 
dividual as a person. L.C.M. | | 
rm 
Baruch, Dorothy W. You, Your Children, 


and War. New York: D. Appleton-Cen 
tury Co., 1942. 234 pp. $2.00. the 


This is a small book but it deals with}, 
a very challenging question. How shal} 
parents help their children in these wal) af 








ays? Mrs. Baruch takes a very bold 
oint of view, in fact, a point of view 
hich will shock some parents, and de- 
dops it consistently and forcefully. 
ne may not agree with all her proposals 
ut if he honestly reads what she says 
e will have to admit the consistency of 
er arguments. 

The little child “bombing the Ger- 
Imans,” the youngster “shooting” the 
Japs, the child telling his mother when 
she crosses him that he wishes she were 
ead, the youth objecting to the re- 
training hand of authority, the young 
eople contemplating rushing into mar- 
yiage before the young man goes to 
















}, Because the author would not scold 
the child or be alarmed at his “bombing” 
or “killing,” but would see such action 
’ a natural expression of feelings which 
otherwise might be dammed up suffi- 


fone will withold his condemnations until 
he has finished reading the book he will 
ifttcome to see at least a consistency in her 
arargument based upon respect for the 
> child as a person. Coupled with this 
e'fis the important necessity, as she sees it, 
tefof letting the hostility the child feels 
imFcome out. 

Some quotations may be significant: 


Today’s children are dependent upon to- 
day's parents for their fears and their 
,_ } courage, 

It isn’t alone what happens to you; it’s 
the way you take it. 
ith}, A thing faced is always less devastating 
| than a thing unknown and dreaded. 


| Parents need to stop being afraid to be 
val afraid. 
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It [democracy] must be a part of each 
child’s actual experience. 

After all, if we do not educate our chil- 
dren to live democratically, it is useless to 
save democracy for them. 

We need democracy in education for de- 
mocracy to survive. 

Children should be encouraged—not for- 
bidden—to protest against oppression all 
along. 

Belongingness, affection, and response— 
plus successful achievement—bring sure 
knowledge that life can be good in spite of 
war. 

The author is already known to su- 
pervisors and directors of instruction 
for her writings. One of the most help- 
ful of these is Parents and Children Go 
to School. L.C.M. 

& 

Beverly, Bert I., M.D. In Defense of Chil- 
dren. New York: The John Day Co., 
1941. 233 pp. $2.00. 

Written in popular style, this book 
is very clearly In Defense of Children. 
It is written for all those who deal di- 
rectly with children but it seems es- 
pecially helpful to parents. While it is 
in defense of children through showing 
that the things they do are normal and 
natural, it will prove almost a shock to 
the more conservative parents in that it 
justifies the things children do while the 
parents see in them danger that will cer- 
tainly bring disaster. 

To the teacher it is very valuable in 
giving a sympathetic understanding of 
children, an appreciation of the child’s 
point of view. One who reads this book 
will think carefully before condemning 
a child’s actions. 

The writer is a psychiatrist; he is 
chairman of the Mental Health Com- 
mittee, American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics; Rush assistant professor of pedi- 
atrics, University of Illinois; and asso- 
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ciate attending neurologist, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 

The book throughout is filled with il- 
lustrations coming from the author’s 
daily contact with children. As a result 
the context proves most interesting read- 
ing. In fact, although all his previous 
ideas may have been to the contrary, 
the reader finds himself convinced that 
the author’s interpretation of child be- 
havior is correct. 

The following are among the many 
interesting or even startling points in 
the book which one commentator ex- 
tracted: 


We do not feed babies, we offer them 
food. 

The child should be allowed to express 
himself. 

Children’s speech should not be cor- 
rected. 

There is no evidence that the cleaning of 
teeth has anything to do with dental caries. 

There is no such being as a “spoiled 
child.” 

The adolescent boy or girl who causes 
parents little or no concern may present 
the most serious problems. 

A 6-year-old does things in the manner 
of a child of six. 

Most children are needlessly nagged. 

Will a normal boy comb his hair? 

A child is a sovereign individual. 

L.C.M. 
ae 


Bond, G. L. and E. Developmental Read- 
ing in High School. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. 363 pp. 
$2.20. 


There has been a rather great need for 
a book in reading directed to the high 
school teacher. The need is particularly 
acute at the present time since the teach- 
ing of reading has come to be recognized 
as a major responsibility in the modern 
secondary school. Bond and Bond have 
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provided a very readable, immense 
practical volume in this field. By omi 
ting controversial topics and by gene 
alizing points of conflict, they ha 
avoided needless confusing interprets 
tions and discouraging digressions. 
Chapter I contains a clear expositi 
on: the role of reading in modern lif 
the nature and amount of reading 
tardation in the modern school, and t 
variability encountered in a rather typi 
cal group of high school pupils. In thi 
tenth grade class, comprehension scorn 


lents and clustered “within three gra 
scores of each other.” Wide variatio 


variability appeared in reading scor 
for other subject fields. 


eral and specific reading problems fac 
by teachers in the secondary schoo 
Chapter III treats the scope of a devel; 
opmental program and cites the responsif 
bilities which every member of the facfha 
ulty should assume. In the following§o 
chapter reading skills are designated anding 
analyzed. 

The reviewer was pleased to find sit 
chapter devoted to vocabulary develope 
ment. Yet, he was somewhat disappointed 
to discover a relatively slight emphasifhi 
upon the role of words in fostering come 
munication. The chapter might havega 
utilized effectively the work of Zahnetfo 
and others whose provocative discussioniic 
offer very practical leads for more effec 
tive vocabulary building. 

Chapter VI contains a treatment off 
the reading interests of high schoo 
pupils. It is perhaps the limitations oi 











studies quoted that make this chap- 
seem rather inadequate. Through 
fault of the authors, several of these 
dies are not very pertinent to the 






















which adults are reported to read sex 
vels, romance stories, and detective 


er, the emphasis in this incomplete 
apter is, on the whole, commendable. 

1, The following two chapters describe a 
fferentiated attack on reading in the 
pcondary school and set forth and illus- 
rate some of the reading problems en- 
untered in the subject fields. Vivid il- 
strations make this account one of the 
jost valuable in print. And the chapters 
voted to independence in reading and 
p appraisal are similarly admirable. 
inally, a brief but comprehensive dis- 
ipussion of reading disabilities and reme- 
ial programs contains practical sugges- 
ons for diagnosing difficulties and offer- 
g help for disabled or seriously re- 
rded readers. A list of reading tests 
ith relevant data is found in the Ap- 
endix, 

It is the hope of the reviewer that 
ifhis excellent book will reach large num- 
‘pers of high school teachers. A reviewer 
an always find limitations in a single 
olume for so large a field. This book 
Bccomplishes the aim of the authors 
an unusual degree; yet it does 
eglect some major problems in a devel- 
ipmental program of reading. For 
reatments of these topics, the reader 
s olfmust consult other sources. For ex- 
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ample, any teacher who attempts to 
inaugurate a developmental program 
should be acquainted with the approach 
to children’s motives which is found in 
volumes such as Pupils are People. In 
the masterful analysis by Lenrow in the 
introduction to Readers’ Guide to Prose 
Fiction, the student will find a thorough 
orientation covering the role of books 
in an effective reading program. De- 
spite these limitations, this volume should 
take its place as an important contribu- 
tion in the field; it should be placed on 
the “required” list for all secondary 
school teachers as well as for super- 
visors and teachers in the elementary 
school. 

Paut Wirty 

Northwestern University 


J 


Peters, Charles C. The Curriculum of 
Democratic Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942. 367 pp. $2.75. 


This book, The Curriculum of Demo- 
cratic Education, falls rather definitely 
into three parts, as is indicated in the 
table of contents. 

The first part, consisting of 157 
pages, is a rather penetrating analysis 
of education in a democracy. Part II 
is a series of anecdotal records, which 
serve as illustrations of the way a social- 
ized curriculum might work out in a 
democracy. Part III is an analysis of 
the components of effective living in a 
democracy. 


Part I defines, in its discussion, the 
nature of education, the place of a 
school in such an education, and the kind 
and organization of the curriculum. In 
these chapters the author is far-seeing 
and proposes many things that, if put 
into practice, would greatly change our 
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kind of school. In fact some readers 
of the book will call many statements 
radical. But they are very provocative 
of thought. The author proposes that 
“at all age levels people will live real- 
istically and will learn to live.” He all 
but carries his concept of a school to 
that of an integral essential aspect of 
life, which fits into the total pattern 
along with the home, and other phases 
of living. 

Some very significant statements are 
made. Note these among many: 


While there are doubtless some differ- 
ences in interests and in content of experi- 
ence between widely separated age levels, 
there are certainly no such sharp distinc- 
tions as would permit the assignment of any 
bit of subject matter to a single grade on a 
scientific basis. 


Indeed, the concepts supposed to domi- 
nate the successive years are adult con- 
cepts, not child concepts. A child in the 
third grade, for example, may sense the fact 
that people in hot countries would wish to 
wear broad-brimmed hats, . . . But to sup- 
pose that throughout this year he is elabor- 
ating a general concept of “the adaptation 
of life to environmental forces of nature” 
is to attribute to him a_ philosophical 
temper quite beyond his years. Other pro- 
grams based upon culture epochs, saltatory 
psychological stages through which the 
child is supposed to develop, nearness in 
time and space, etc., are probably equally 
unjustified psychologically and sociologic- 
ally. They are too neatly mechanized. 

There is certainly every reason to fear 
that the successive rounds of exploration, of 
transportation and communication and other 
areas, first from the standpoint of home 
life then from that of community life, etc., 
will become just as mechanized and as 
formal and abortive as history and geog- 
raphy and arithmetic ever became. 


The ideal teacher will neither want nor 
tolerate any schedule. 


: students are presented with an- 
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swers to questions which they have 


really asked. \ r 


and blind practice which are needed 
learning where the learner has a sh 
in purposing and planning which ¢ 
author so earnestly proposes. 

The author gives in a number of | 
stances very hearty endorsement to Py 
fessor Bobbitt’s theories. He definitd 
approves the objectives, over 800 
number, which the latter published in 
word on curriculum more than a decaf, 


large heads, which he calls blueprints 
personal culture, of an optimum citizg 
of vital efficiency, of the domesticalj, 
efficient person, of vocational efficiency, 
of social democracy, and of industri 
democracy. 

The blueprints constitute Part III 
the book. Part II is made up of Chag 
ters IX to XIV given over, as wi 
mentioned previously, to a series | 
anecdotal records of instances illu 
trative of the point of view of ti 
author. The reviewer does not feel th: 
the three parts are closely related e 
cept in a very general way. Certain 
Part I should be a book to itself, § 
book well worth consideration. 

The author is well known as a write 
on educational topics. Among books | 
has written are: Foundations of Educy 
tional Sociology, Objectives and Proci 
dures in Civic Education, and Motio 
Pictures and Standards of Morality. } 
has also written for educational magi 


zines frequently. L.C.M. 


































Young, Chris A. Introduction to Amer- 
‘can Public Education. New York: Mc- 
SGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 


t to @iirhis book might well have had the sub- 
ne diliie “4 Survey of All Aspects of Edu- 
Btion in a Democracy,” for it presents 
broad overview of the entire field of 
cation in America, emphasizing the 
mocratic ideals and objectives. It is 
eworthy for its excellent organiza- 
n; each of the five sections is a com- 
tte unit, which may be used as an 
lated study or reference, or which 
y be digested as a part of the survey. 
decaf An introduction or “preview” intro- 
ces each section, accompanied by an 
strative chart or diagram, and each 


da topical outline. This tends to 
@quaint the student with the material 
cussed in the light of its own impor- 
‘ce and its relationship to the rest 
tthe aspects of education. The unit’s 
@ntext begins in each instance with a 
M@crete, descriptive anecdote or ex- 
ple to arouse interest in the topic 
‘S Wider consideration and serve as a color- 
1S Gl introduction to the problems and his- 
illufrical background next presented. 
of ti To be noted especially are the his- 
el thi Prical calendars in each unit, drawing 
Pparallel for the student of the activi- 
fs in education and contemporary 
lents. Too often, the student is apt to 
ew the history of American education 
a vertical line, whereas it should be 
Orrelated with other significant events 
the development of America. 
P roc) Another feature to be commended is 
fotit%e wide selection of references and quo- 
ty. Htions. These come not only from a 
‘@st number of educational texts and 
ferences, but from books in all fields. 
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References range from Chaucer to 
Stuart Chase, including selections from 
Longfellow, James Truslow Adams, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, and news items 
from the Associated Press. 

At the end of each chapter, instead 
of following the usual plan of educa- 
tional texts (Questions for Discussion, 
Topics for Investigation, and Bibli- 
ography) the author has “Suggested 
Activities” followed by “Descriptive 
Bibliography”, which includes current 
and pertinent periodicals and publica- 
tions, and audio-visual aids, both of 
great interest and value to the begin- 
ning student of education. 

The book is more than amply illus- 
trated with photographs, charts and 
diagrams, presenting contrasting illus- 
trations of “past and present,” and in 
the context uses concrete examples from 
schools in towns and cities all over the 
nation—always of immediate interest to 
the student, who is usually curious to 
discover how theories and ideas have 
been carried out in widely-separated and 
widely-differing American communities. 

Often neglected in educational texts, 
the “other personnel” in the educational 
system are presented by the author, who 
lists the varied opportunities open to 
those who do not teach full-time, such 
as substitutes or part-time teachers, ex- 
tension workers, personnel workers such 
as visiting teachers, attendance officials, 
guidance personnel, deans and ad- 
visers, secretarial teachers, and research 
workers. Part of this unit is devoted to 
administrative and supervisory positions 
in education, taking up the positions 
of superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, department heads, and so forth. 
From other fields come the services to 
the schools, of librarians, health per- 
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sonnel, business and building personnel, 

lawyers and other professional groups. 

Especially interesting is the fourth 
section of the book—the provisions for 
educational materials and environment. 
This section begins with a sample from 
a glossary of terms used in curriculum 
work, and proceeds to give various defi- 
nitions of education from Plato to John 
Dewey. In this part, DeYoung attempts 
to present the objectives and goals of 
education for development of the cur- 
riculum and the organization of its 
materials. 

In outlining the financing of public 
education, DeYoung calls the efforts to 
secure public funds “a prolonged war 
with various major victories”. He pre- 
sents principles basic to financing Amer- 
ican public education and the function 
and use of the budget, receipts and 
necessary expenditures. 

The topics are necessarily dealt with 
briefly, and may, by their very number, 
tend to confuse the student’s estimates 
of the relative importance of the vari- 
ous aspects of the American education 
system. The book as a whole is a splendid 
survey of a vast topic, and as an intro- 
duction, acquaints the student with al- 
most all its phases. 

Puiny H. Powers 
New York University 
& 

Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools. 
Foreword by Willard E. Givens. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XX, 
No. 1, January, 1942. 48 pp. 25 cents. 


This recently published monograph of 
the N.E.A. reveals the progress which 
has occurred in the field of reading in- 
struction. The modern emphasis upon 
meaningful reading in a continuous pro- 
























gram extending from the elementaf 
school to college is disclosed by inf 
mation compiled from: (a) the repli 
of 2275 high school principals tof 
questionnaire; (b) reports and illust 
tive materials from 320 “outstandin 
teachers; (c) the comments of 
teachers attending summer schools; q 
(d) trends in published reports of hi 
school reading instruction. 

Again and again, the committee affingl 
its position concerning the plan of resie 
ing in the secondary school. It is 
be hoped that these admirable stateme: 
will reach many teachers, supervisoy 


a most forward-looking and significs 
attitude. The modern teacher, it 4 


elementary school is the agency 
sponsible for the teaching of readij 
He does not regard instruction in res 
ing as finished when the ninth grade 
reached. Reading, instead, is considem 
a developmental process to which # 
high school makes a significant, sys 
matic contribution. Reading instructi 
at this level should serve a two-fi 
purpose: (1) teaching pupils how 
read and (2) guiding and helping th 
in selecting what to read (p. 5). } 
cordingly, the following hall-marks 
an effective reading program are # 
dorsed (Pp. 26-27): 


1. Every high school teacher is a teaci 
of reading. 

2. Instruction is geared to pupils’ nee 

3. Every pupil is reached by the p 
gram. 

4. There is an ample supply of appa 
priate material. ‘ 

5. The reading program is diversil 
and well-balanced. 

6. Reading experiences are pleasant # 
inviting. 








ental 7. Attention is given to pupil growth in 
inte each major phase of reading achieve- 

ment especially to: greater flexibility 
rep) a fell : f 4 
in habits, greater power of compre 
| to hension, growth in pupils’ vocabu- 
lust laries, and more efficient use of read- 


ing in study situations. 
g. Coordinated effort characterizes the 
reading program. 












Despite the foregoing emphasis it has 
en found that many students do not 
barn to read efficiently ; moreover, many 
econdary school pupils read very little 
dependently; and large numbers fail 
employ reading as an avenue for gen- 
wral education and growth. The need 
dor a modern developmental program 
ecomes clear also when one considers 
e limitations of many secondary school 


hat (pupils which are reported as follows 
cy ‘ r, 6) : 
eadi 1. The pupil cannot weigh evidence and 
n ree draw valid inferences and conclu- 
rade sions. 
side 2: He cannot locate, master, and apply 
7 to a given topic or problem the perti- 
ich { di : . : 

nent information contained in a se- 
ays . lection. 
ructi@ 3. He does not follow the author’s or- 
wo-fi ganization. 
how @ ': He fails to relate what he reads to 

th the experiences which he has had. 

& 85. He cannot distinguish the tral 
: g centra 


idea from details. 

6. He encounters so many strange words 
that the passage means little to him. 
He confronts ideas which are entirely 
outside his experience. 

| 8. He is bothered by the complexity of 
the sentences used. 


By far the most interesting sections 
pt the monograph are those containing 
Me very revealing comments and sug- 
stions of teachers for remedying the 
wnditions cited above. In these reports, 
becomes clear that: (a) procedures 
re based in many cases upon a careful 
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study of each pupil to ascertain his 
needs and motives; (b) abundant and 
varied reading materials are employed; 
and (c) a comprehensive approach is 
being developed for evaluating growth 
in reading. These are indeed important 
gains. 

Every teacher and supervisor should 
find invaluable practical suggestions in 
the provocative discussions of: methods 
developed by teachers; sources for wide 
reading; procedures for vocabulary de- 
velopment; and reading readiness at the 
high school level. This monograph is a 
document of first importance to all per- 
sons interested in the improvement of 
teaching. 

Paut Wirty 
Northwestern University 
a 


NOTES 


In the list of publications of the 
Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago is a recent book by Evan- 
geline Colburn, a teacher-librarian. The 
book, in paper cover, is entitled Books 
and Library Reading for Pupils of the 
Intermediate Grades. It includes sug- 
gestions of the use of a central library 
and an annotated list of books suitable 
for reading in the intermediate grades. 
The price is $1.50. 

The Reading Conference, organized 
in 1988 at the University of Chicago, 
held its annual conference this year 
using as the conference theme, Cooper- 
ative Efforts in Schools to Improve 
Reading. The proceedings are now pub- 
lished in a paper-bound volume of 338 
pages. The price is $2.00. 

A. S. Barnes and Company have re- 
cently published a booklet of 128 pages, 
cloth-bound, by Vaughan S. Blanchard. 
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It is entitled Curriculum Problems in 
Health and Physical Education. Its 
price is $1.50. The author is Director 
of Health and Physical Education of 
the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University. 

The Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics of New York City, under 
the guidance of May Lazar, Research 
Assistant, has issued two pamphlets on 
A Diagnostic Approach to the Reading 
Program, Part I and Part II. 

The United States Office of Education 
has published Bulletin No. 221, con- 
taining information, entitled Military 
Service Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Nurses. 

Row, Peterson has issued two more 
booklets in its The Good Neighbor 
Series. They are Next-door Neighbor 
Mexico and Three Island Nations— 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The Board of Education of the 
of Chicago has issued a booklet, a 
print from the Annual Report of { 
Superintendent of Schools, 1940-41, ¢ 
titled, Bureau of Child Study 4 
the Chicago Adjustment Service Pla 
150+xix pages, cloth-bound. A sup 
of paper-bound copies is available 
the Bureau for twenty-five cents. 

Produced under the direction of 
Orthological Institute, Inc., Hough 
Mifflin has published Learning the E 
lish Language, a Book for Men a 
Women of All Countries. Paper-bo 
No paging, consecutively. 

The Office of Education, Washi 
ton, D.C., has issued Pamphlet No, 
in Education and National Defer 
Series. It is entitled, Understanding 
Other American Republics. 32pp. Cop 


can be obtained from the Superintende 


of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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